A  HEOI  OUTNESS  FOR  GOD, 

By  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts, 

IS  JUST  COMPLETED. 


It  Gor)taii)s  pearly  500  pa^es,  apd  is  sold  for: 

FULL  CLOW,  $1.50,  Post  Paid.  FULL  LEATHER  GILT,  $2  50,  Post  Paid. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 


P.  O.  BOX  460- 


SALT    LAKE   CITY,    UTAH. 


DH-   NED  HEWETT, 


DENTIST. 


Teeth  EXtPaeted  Without  Pain. 

.' — -—    Teeth    LUithout  Plates. 

All  work  modern,  first-class  and  fully  warranted. 
ROOMS  19  &  20    SCOTT  AUERBACH     BLOCK. 

ASSIST  YOUNG  UTAH  Br 
ORDERING  YOUR 


JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,  Prest.  A.  H.  CANNON,  Vice-Prest. 

0.  H.  PETTIT,  Sec'r  and  Treas.      W.  N.    \MLLIAMS,   Supt. 
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Co-op. 

Furniture 

Co. 


9  and  11  S  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Deal  with  your  friends  and  get  honest  treatment. 
We  carry  the  best  of  goods,  and  sell  cheap. 


COAL 


FROM 

C.  S.  MHRTIN, 

The  popular  young  Coal  Dealer, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  send- 
ing out  Clean  Coal,  combined 
with  Full  Weight. 

I  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity.    Special  prices  on  carloads. 

Offiee  No.  4  W.  First  South  Street, 

Under  M  Cornicle's  Bank. 

Yard,  3rd  U/<?st  bet.  4M7  ai?d  5ft;  5outl?. 
Telephones  520-596. 


I  GHflS.  M.  GANNON,  I 

a  DSNTIST.  £ 
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I  ROOMS  238  &  239,   CONSTITUTION  BUILDING,  g 
3  c 

Hulbert 
Bros. 

TRUNK 

Manufacturers. 

The  Finest  line  of 

Trunks  and  Bags 

In  the  city. 
We  will  give  a 
special     discount 
toalosmi  isnaries) 
FIRST    SOUTH    STREET. 


H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 
Pupil  of  GEO.  SWEET,  New  York. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing. 

For  Terms,  etc.,  address  312  13  Constitution  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City 

F.A.SAKUTH  FL™' 
°™1  TAILORING  Co. 

Incorporated. 


Dress  5u'ts  a  5PeG'alty- 


Largest  Stock  of  Imported  and  a  Full 
Line  of  Home  Made  Woolens. 


Suits  of  Imported  Woolens,  $18  Up. 

Suits  of  Home  Made  Woolens,  $14  Up. 

Overcoats,  $12  and  Up. 

Pants  of  Home  Made  Goods,  $3.50. 

Good  Trimmings,  Finest  Work  and  a 
Perfect  Fit  or  No  Sale. 

We  Guarantee  all  our  Goods  and  de- 
liver Perfect  Fitting  Clothes  Only. 


WE  ARE  THE  LEADERS  IN  LOW   PRICES. 


DRAMATIC    READER   AND    IMPERSONATOR 

MISS  RUTH  ELDREDGE, 

HIlOCUTIOH     A|MD     PHYSICAL!     CUUTURE 

F     R    TERMS  A    D     DATES    ADDRESS 
314-315   CONSTITUTION    BLD'G,    SALT   LAKE   CITY 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


G0Ab 


OFFICE  66  MAIN  STREET, 

WITH 

DAYNES  &  SONS. 

TELEPHONE    ACkCk 
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UTAH    OPTICAL    CO. 


Glasses  fitted  to  correct  all  defects  Of  vision.     No  charge 
for  testing.     Manufacturing  and  repairing. 


DR.  J.  B.  KEYSOR, 

The  Well-Known  and  Reliable 

DENTIST, 

Has  opened  Elegant  Parlors  in  the 
New  Lollin  Block,  240  Main  St.,  first 
door  north  of  the  Walker  House. 


OUTLINES  OF 

Ecclesiastical  History 


Tre  second  EDITION  of  Tris 

WORK  IS  NOV  ON  SALE 


SEND   IN   ORDERS   TO_ 


GEO.  Q.  CANNONS  SONS  CO' 


The    Sehool    Season 

has  commenced,  and  pupils  need 
School  Supplies  such  as 

JSote      Books,     Tablets,     Penholders,      Pens, 

Pencils,  Inks,  Erasers,  Book  Saeks, 

Penell  Cases,  Sponges, 

Ete.,   Eke. 


We  can  supply  them  with  every- 
thing in  the  Stationery  Line.  We 
can  also  supply  dealers  with 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES    AT    LOWEST    PRICES. 
GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO. 

24  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covared  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  on 
hand. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  253  E.  1st  South,  one 
aud  a  half  blocks  east  of  Theatre. 


..THROUGH    THE 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS! 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes, 

AND  THE 

MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY 

IP*  THE  WORLD, 


Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 


EACH  WAY  BETWEEN 


OGDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 


ELEGANT  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS! 

Free    of   Chnrgo^ 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  Depots. 

THE    HOST    THOROUGHLY    EQUIPPED   RAILWAY 
IN  THE  WEST. 

F.  A.  WAIH.KIGH 

G.  F.  *  P.  A. 


D.  C.DODGE, 

GENL.  MGR. 


CAliDER'S  JVlUSIC  PALiACE 


SALT     LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 


SOLE  A&ENTS  FOR   THE  FOLLOWING   WORLD-RENOWNED  INSTRUMENTS: 


We   handle  none  but 
First  Class  Quods, 
and  defy  competition 

— both    in — 
QUALITY  and  PRICE. 

80LD  ON 
EASY 
TERMS. 


Steinway  $  Sons 
Kimball 
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PIANOS 


i  Mason  &  Hamlin 
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Behr  Bros. 


Mason i Hamlin]  ORGANS  I  ••KiJall 


Special    Induoements 

Offered  lo 
Sunday   Schools    and 

Churches. 


Send  for 

Catalogues 


GUITARS  •  MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS  •  VlOhlNS 


BSTRBLISHBD      IB60. 


HENRY  REISER, 


An 


12   E.    FIRST  SOUTH   STREET, 
SAliT  IiAH^E   CITY,   UTAH- 

WATCHES  ^JEWELRY 
Elegant    Assortment    at    Moderate    Prices. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  Country  Repairing   Trade. 


ZI0NfMEDI6flL  INSTITUTE. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Shores,  Consulting  Physician. 
34  E.  Second  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

In  referring  to  the  work  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Shores,  founder  and  chief  consulting 
physician  of  Zion's  Medical  Institute,  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  repre- 
sents superior  training,  experience  and  skill,  and  that  his  success  and  the  success 
of  his  famous  System  of  Treatment  that  is  universally  curing  chronic,  deep  seated 
and  heretofore  incurable  diseases,  has  been  marked  and  notable,  and  that  his  suc- 
cess has  been  won  by  no  tricks  or  evasions,  no  false  promises  or  exaggerated  pre- 
tenses, but  that  it    has  been    plainly   and    legitimately    the    result  of  methods  that 

deserve  success ____________ 
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Dr.  Shores  treats  and  cures  catarrh  and  all  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  lungs, 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  all  chronic  and  nervous  diseases  of  both  sexes,  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children. 

Office  hours — Forenoon,  9  to  12  ;  afternoon,  2  to  5  ;  evening,  7  to  8.  Sundays,  11a. 
m.  to  1  p.  m. 

$5  a  Month  for  all  Catarrhal  Diseases.     Medicine*  Free. 

Doctor  Shores'  Motto  is,  "A  Low  Fee,  Quick  Cure,  Mild  and  Painless  Treatment." 
If  you  cannot  come  to  the  office,  send  2  cent  stamp  for  Doctor  Shores'  new  Symptom  List 
and  have  your  case  diagnosed  and  get  expert  advice  free. 

HDDRSSS     KLL     ""HIL     TO 

DOCTOR  G.  W.  SHORES, 

ZION'S  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  TEMPTATION  AND 
TRIUMPH. 

I  do  not  love  her  for  she  is  my  foe ; 

Her  very  look  is  evil;  in  her  heart 

She  curses  and  would  gladly  do  me  wrong; 

Her  lips  speak  evil  falsely;  every  friend 

That  should  be  mine  she  poisons  with  her  tongue 

That  they  may  hate  and  shun  me  through  her  lies. 

I  cannot  love  her ;  for  my  constant  good 

She  gives  me  evil;  for  my  patience  sneers, 

For  every  act  of  love,  for  each  kind  thought, 

She  hurls  but  insult  and  the  bolt  of  hate. 

My  heart  is  not  of  steel ;  I  loved  her  once 

And  strove  to  bear  her  cross ;  her  good  was  mine  ; 

Her  woes  were  mine  and  sank  into  my  heart; 

For  I  remember  One  who  sweetly  said  : 

"  My  little  ones,  see  that  ye  each  love  each 

And  each  bear  other's  burdens.'*     For  the  love 

Of  Him  I  loved  her,  too,  that  thus  I  might 

Become  His  child  and  by  good  deeds  aspire 

To  dwell  among  the  mansions  of  His  love. 

And  this  is  my  reward.     Her  evil  eye, 

Of  envy  born,  with  base  ingratitude, 

Would  blast  my  life,  if  'twere  within  her  reach. 

And  that  it  is  not,  that  she  is  so  weak, 

So  impotent  to  do  me  harm  is  not 

Her  fault.     And  so  I  say,  no  more  of  pearls 

Have  I  for  trampling  under  foot  of  swine, 

To  be  thus  turned  upon  and  rent ;  and  where 

I  have  d<me  good  I  now  will  seek  revenge, 

Obeying  thus  a  natural  human  law. 

But  hush,  my  soul !     I  hear  a  deep,  still  voice- 
In  pleading  tones  it  bids  my  passion  cease 
And  brings  to  my  remembrance  words  of  peace 
So  long  forgot.     To  Him  that  overcomes, 
And  through  dark  tribulation  shines  supreme 
Amid  more  worldly  souls!  Ah,  joy  1  'tis  true  1 
'Twas  for  His  sake  and  in  His  sacred  name  I 
'Twas  not  for  love  of  her  but  love  of  Him 
That  I  would  serve!     Was  I  her  servant?     Nay! 
Thank  heaven  it  was  not  He,  my  Savior  dear, 
Who  sank  the  iron  in  my  heart  and  laughed  ! 
His  words,  "  Forgive  them,  Father!"  still  be  mine! 


So  shall  my  soul  ascend  to  heights  so  pure 

No  earthly  hate  can  reach,  no  gall  so  vile 

Can  ever  dim  the  brightness  of  my  robe, 

Or  singe  with  blackness  e'en  a  single  hair. 

Thank  God,  I  am  not  weary  in  His  work ; 

And  though  a  waiting  servant,  I  can  wait 

With  heart  as  light  as  morning,  with  no  guide 

To  weigh  'gainst  her  whom  once  I  called  my  friend 

And  said,  but  now,  I  could  not  love  again  1 

Ah,  yes,  but  that  I  can  1     It  was  the  world, 

With  all  its  fall'n  idolatry  and  sin, 

That  He  so  loved  !     I  am  his  child  again ! 

His  rain  and  sun,  that  fall  on  all  alike, 

Have  fallen  on  my  heart,  and  I  can  feel 

That  still  I  love  her;  that  no  harm  can  come 

To  her  from  this  repentant  heart;  that  still 

My  prayers  can  rise  in  utmost  tenderness; 

Forgive  her,  Father,  still  forgive  and  bless  I 

So  shall  my  vengeance  be  complete  and  pure 

The  while  I  dwell  secure  from  darts  ol  hate, 

My  soul  triumphant  on  its  throne  of  peace. 

Ruby  Laniont. 


OUR  SAVIOR'S  BIRTHDAY. 

'Tis  Christmas  time  and  the  chiming  bells, 
Of  the  joyous  birth  of  our  Savior  tells. 
Then  ring,  sweet  bells,  with  a  hallowed  peal, 
The  glorious  secret  to  reveal  ! 
Ring,  hallowed  bells,  to  the  happy  throng, 
Of  the  children  dear  as  they  sing  their  song 
Of  how  the  wise  men  came  from  the  east 
By  the  bright  new  star  their  eyes  to  feast 
On  that  precious  babe  who  so  sweetly  lay 
In  his  mother's  arms  on  that  Christmas  day, 
Then  ring,  sweet  bells,  let  thy  notes  prolong 
To  mingle  their  tones  with  the  shepherd's  song, 
To  tell  us  hnw  darkness  and  death  are  o  ercome, 
While  Christ  leads  us  back  to  our  Father's  home. 
All  nature  is  decked  in  her  robes  of  white, 
Emblems  of  innocence,  peace  and  delight, 
Sweet  songs  of  rejoicing  now  gladden  the  earth, 
To  tell  of  the  dear,  gentle  Savior's  birth. 

Annie  Q.  Lauriizen. 
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LAPLAND   AND  THE   LAPPS. 

If  you  will  take  your  geography,  and 
turn  to  the  map  of  Europe,  you  will 
find  the  countries  of  Norway.  Sweden 
and  Finland  occupying  the  northwestern 
part  of  trie  continent.  The  northern 
portion  of  these  countries  and  the  north- 
western portion  of  Russia,  go  by  the 
name  of  Lapland,  that  is  the  land  of 
the  Lapps.  They  are  a  short,  stout 
people,  generally  dark,  and  even  in 
youth  having  puckered  and  wrinkled 
faces,  probably  because  of  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  They  are 
very  seldom  fat,  and  have  as  a  race  a 
thinner  skin  than  perhaps  any  other 
people  of  Europe.  They  are  great 
travelers  on  a  small  scale,  making  fre- 
quent changes  of  residence  not  only  as 
individuals  and  families,  but  even  as 
villages;  they  are  thus  known  as  a  no- 
madic people,  like  the  Arabs  and  like  our 
Indians,  though  of  course  they  have  a 
few  settlements  which  do  not  follow  the 
usual  rule  of  shifting  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  needs  of  food  and  fod- 
der. Their  customs  are  crude,  their  in- 
dustry not  very  marked,  their  education 
quite  limited.  Their  system  of  society 
is  patriarchal;  the  father  of  the  family 
has  complete  authority  over  its  affairs, 
and  at  his  death  the  eldest  son  assumes 
the  control.  Parents  are  at  liberty  to 
disinherit  their  children,  but  if  a  son 
goes  off  for  himself  without  his  father's 
permission  he  receives  no  share  of  the 
property  except  a  gun  and  the  value  of 
the  property  his  wife  (if  he  is  a  married 
man)  may  have  brought  to  him.  They 
are  a  quiet,  harmless  folk,  and  crimes  of 
violence  are  almost  unknown  among 
them.  They  are,  however,  much  addicted 
to  drunkenness  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  a  vice  which  the  respective 
governments  to  which  they  belong,  have 
made  continued  efforts  to  restrain.   They 


adopt  very  slowly  the  customs  and  tastes 
of  their  more  southern  neighbors,  but 
they  are  gradually  acquiring  a  taste  for 
many  of  the  conveniences  which  civil- 
ization offers. 

Life  in  Lapland  would  seem  to  be  un- 
inviting enough;  yet  recruits  from  warm- 
er climes  help  to  swell  the  scanty 
population  of  the  vast  districts  known 
by  that  name.  During  some  months  in 
the  year  the  sun  is  not  seen  at  all — it  is 
the  long,  cold,  dark  winter  night  of  the 
Arctic.  During  other  months  there  is 
no  night  at  all;  the  sun  shines  continu- 
ously and  grass,  grain  and  trees  grow  with 
marvelous  rapidity;  berries  abound,  the 
fishing  and  hunting  are  excellent,  the 
mosquitoes  become  troublesome  to  man 
and  beast,  and  the  meagre  agricultural 
labor  of  sowing  and  harvesting  is  per- 
formed. 

In  some  parts  the  race  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  forest,  mountain  and 
fisher  Lapps,  these  terms  fairly  indi- 
cating the  abode  and  pursuits  of  the 
different  classes.  The  last  named  is 
rather  the  inferior  class,  and  he  does  less 
moving;  fish  is  his  principal  food,  and 
that  is  easily  obtained,  though  the 
thrifty  ones  do  quite  a  business  in  kill- 
ing wild  fowl  with  which  the  lakes 
abound,  and  in  catching  and  drying  fish. 
The  mountain  and  forest  Lapps  are  more 
alike,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
former  covers  more  territory  in  his 
wanderings,  and  appears  to  have  more 
enterprise  in  that  he  follows  his  herds 
with  diligence  and  cares  well  for  his 
cattle — the  same    being  chiefly  reindeer. 

Having  not  much  of  a  literature,  and 
being  as  stated,  uneducated  as  compared 
with  other  peoples,  they  are  much  given 
to  superstitions  and  have  a  great  store 
of  legends  and  traditions,  many  of  them 
very  interesting.  They  also  had  great 
fame  for  their  skill    in  witchcraft,  when 
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iieir  southern  and  southeastern  neigh- 
bors believed  in  such  things  themselves. 

In  recent  years  they  have  made  con- 
siderable advancement,  and  the  mixing 
of  other  peoples  with  them  is  perhaps 
doing  more  than  education  to  change 
their  old  ways.  They  are  still  an  in- 
teresting people,  however,  and  travelers 
describe  them  as  good-humored,  patient 
and  seemingly  happy. 

The  illustration  shows  a  Lapp  family 
around  one  of  their  winter  huts.  C. 


THE   VALIANT    DEED   OF    KAYWINQWA. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  739.) 

Kaywingwa  adjusted  the  head  prop- 
erly, and  carried  the  line  tight  along  the 
shaft  till  he  reached  a  little  projecting 
knob  of  ivory.  A  hole  in  the  line  fitted 
over  this  knob,  and  thus  the  head  was 
held  firmly  in  place.  But  as  soon  as 
the  weapon  should  be  fixed  in  the  prey, 
the  line,  loosening  itself  at  the  slightest 
jerk  from  the  knob,  would  free  the  shaft. 
Then  the  shaft  would  leave  the  head 
and  float  on  the  water,  ready  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  owner. 

The  seal  or  walrus  might  run  away 
with  the  harpoon  line  and  head,  and 
that  would  be  bad,  for  the  loss  of  the 
iron  blade  would  be  grievous.  Not 
nearly  as  great,  however,  as  the  loss  of 
a  harpoon  shaft,  for  that  was  made  of 
wood,  and  wood  is  very  hard  to  obtain 
in  Greenland. 

Not  a  tree  grows  there,  and  harpoons, 
lances  and  arrows,  and  the  few  other 
wooden  implements  which  almost  every 
Eskimo  possesses,  have  come  from 
Arctic  explorers,  and  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son   as  precious  legacies. 

"Ugh!  ugh!  ugh!"  came  the  hoarse 
bark  of  the  walrus,  sounding  now  clear 
and  close. 


The  animals  were  evidently  approach- 
ing rapidly. 

Kaywingwa  hastened  his  work.  With 
his  snubber,  which  was  merely  a  rather 
heavy  pole,  about  as  tall  as  the  boy, 
and  fitted  with  a  sharp  steel  spike  that 
projected  from  one  end,  he  drilled  a 
small  but  deep  hole  in  the  ice,  near  the 
water. 

Then  he  rapidly  arranged  his  weapons 
close  to  the  hole;  the  harpoon  and  bcw 
and  arrows  on  the  right,  the  snubber  on 
the  left. 

"Ugh!  ugh!  ugh!"  bellowed  the  wal- 
rus.     They  were  near  at  hand. 

Hastily  drawing  the  hood  of  his 
"netcher"  over  his  head,  the  little 
Eskimo  threw  himself  upon  the  ice,  and 
lay  motionless. 

Seeing  his  head  and  body  all  clothed 
in  sealskin,  and  failing  to  discern  his 
white  bearskin  breeches,  you  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  harp  seal  sunning 
himself. 

He  could  peep  out  over  the  water, 
however.  Hardly  had  he  been  on  the 
watch  for  the  space  of  twenty  breaths, 
when  around  a  slight  curve  in  the  lane 
of  water,  not  thirty  harpoon  lengths 
away,  came  three  great  black  heads. 

Kaywingwa  could  see  the  gleam  of 
their  white  tusks,  and  even  hear  the 
swish  of  the  water  as  the  animals  swam 
rapidly  past  him. 

Presently  more  heads  appeared,  then 
more  still,  till  at  last  the  center  of  the 
channel  was  crowded  with  them. 

Kaywingwa's  heart  throbbed  so  hard 
that  he  felt  as  though  the  ice  field  must 
be  shaking  with  the  pulsations.  His 
breath  came  and  went  in  gasps.  He  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  that  the  walrus  would 
notice  the  noise,  but  he  called  to  mind 
that  if  they  did  they  would  think  it  was 
made  by  one  of  themselves.      For  a  long 
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time  he  lay  and  watched  the  herd  as  it 
passed. 

The  great  animals  were  in  good 
spirits,  and  gamboled  boisterously, 
rushing  rapidly  about,  diving  noisily 
and  kicking  their  rear  flippers  ungrace- 
fully in  the  air,  or  throwing  half  their 
huge  bodies  out  of  the  water  and  com- 
ing down  with  a  splash. 

But  the}'  always  remained  in  the 
center  of  the  stream,  much  too  far  away 
to  be  reached  by  Kaywingwa's  harpoon. 
Patient  as  he  was,  the  little  fellow  be- 
gan to  be  anxious. 

Supposing  that,  after  all,  no  walrus 
should  come  within  range,  what  would 
become  of  his  family?  A  walrus  meant 
so  much.  It  meant  food  in  plenty  for 
many  sleeps;  and  failure  to  kill  one 
meant — 

"  Whoosch !" 

Kaywingwa's  heart  almost  stopped 
beating.  Directly  before  him,  less  than 
his  own  length  from  the  ice,  rose,  with 
a  snort,  an  enormous  head. 

Instantly  the  Eskimo  was  on  his  feet 
brandishing  his  harpoon.  The  great 
beast,  startled,  paused,  stretched  his 
long,  thick  neck  high  into  the  air  to 
peer  imperiously  at  the  moving  object 
that  disturbed  him,  and  showed  for  an 
instant  the  white  of  his  breast. 

The  instant  was  long  enough.  With 
all  his  strength,  Kaywingwa  drove  the 
harpoon  at  the  white  spot.  There  was 
a  tremendous  splash,  and  in  a  moment 
the  boy  saw  nothing  but  the  seething 
water  and  the  line  running  rapidly  down 
into  it. 

He  sprang  to  his  snubber,  planted  the 
spike  firmly  in  the  hole  that  he  had 
made,  and  had  barely  time  to  take  three 
turns  with  the  end  of  the  line  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  around  the  shaft  of  the 
pole  near  the  bottom,  when  the  end  that 
was  attached  to  the  walrus  straightened 


out  smartly,  sending  the  spray  whizzing 
with  its  vibrations. 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  tremendous 
strain  on  the  snubber,  but  it  held,  and 
the  turns  did  not  slip.  Then  suddenly 
the  tension  relaxed,  and  Kaywingwa 
almost  fell  over  backwards. 

The  line  was  slack.  Eagerly  the  boy 
hauled  it  in,  hoping  that  the  walrus 
might  be  rising  for  breath,  and  keeping 
the  turns  firmly  coiled  about  the  snubber. 
But  no,  there  soon  appeared,  shimmer- 
ing through  the  water,  the  harpoon  head. 

Kaywingwa  examined  it  carefully,  and 
found  a  bit  of  the  hide  of  the  walrus, 
which  had  stuck  to  it  when  the  weapon 
tore  out.  Kaywingwa  had  not  been 
strong  enough. 

He  was  usually  stoical,  as  are  most 
Eskimos,  but  now  he  felt  very  much  like 
crying  bitterly. 

Sadly  he  went  to  find  his  harpoon 
shaft,  which  had  appeared  floating  on 
the  water  as  the  line  ran  out.  It  had 
been  borne  into  a  little  inlet  a  few  paces 
away,  and  lay  close  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice. 

Kaywingwa  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and 
dropped  into  the  water  the  harpoon 
head,  which  caught  in  a  crack  in  the  ice 
and  refused  to  be  jerked  out  by  the  line. 

It  was  Kaywingwa's  day  for  ill-luck. 
Impatiently,  he  threw  himself  at  full 
length  along  the  border  of  the  field, 
stretched  his  arm  down  into  the  freezing 
water  and  disengaged  the  implement. 

As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  loud  splash 
and  looked  up  just  in  time  to  be  half- 
suffocated  by  a  rush  of  water.  Choking 
and  astounded,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
ran  back   from   the   edge   of  the   ice-field. 

On  the  way  he  caught  his  toe  in  his 
bow,  which  lay  in  his  path,  and  fell 
heavily.  He  rolled  about,  sputtering, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  calling  out 
mild  Eskimo   maledictions   on   the   cause 
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of  his  fall,  which  he  had  instinctively 
grasped  in  his  hand. 

Suddenly  he  heard  thunderous  noises. 
The  ice  shook.  A  glance  through  the 
salt  water  in  his  eyes  showed  him  mistily 
a  sight  that,  for  a  moment,  completely 
paralyzed  him  with  terror. 

The  walrus  was  on  the  ice.  Bellowing 
furiously,  he  was  charging  down  on 
Kaywingwa,  with  quick,  clumsy  flop- 
pings.  Slowly  as  he  proceeded,  he  was 
drawing  fearfully  near,  before  Kay- 
wingwa, coming  to  his  senses,  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  retreated. 

The  enraged  brute  paused.  Evidently 
he  was  discomfited  at  the  celerity  of  his 
opponent's  movements.  He  remained 
stationary,  swaying  his  long  neck  about 
and  glaring  at  the  little  Eskimo  with  his 
great  red  disks  of  eyes.  In  a  sort  of 
daze,  Kaywingwa  regarded,  in  his  turn, 
the  huge  black  muzzle  covered  with 
bristles,  the  fierce,  shining  tusks,  as  long 
as  one  of  Kawingwa's  legs. and  the  broad, 
white  breast,  now  fairlv  presented  be- 
fore him. 

Square  in  the  middle-  of  the  white 
space  was  the  wound  of  Kaywingwa's 
harpoon.  The  blood  flowing  plentifully 
from  it  had  already  made  a  pool  on  the 
ice.  At  the  sight,  all  Kaywingwa's  energy 
rushed  back  upon  him.  Hi-  felt  a 
strange  enthusiasm,  a  perfect  coolness 
and  a  thrill  of  unwonted  strength. 
Stringing  his  bow  quickly,  he  fitted  an 
arrow  to  the  cord  of  reindeer  sinew,  and, 
advancing  firmly  toward  the  furious 
animal,  he  drove  the  missile  with  all  his 
might  right  into  the  old   wound. 

The  walrus  bellowed  with  rage  and 
pain,  and  Kaywingwa  thought  for  an 
instant  that  the  beast  must  surely  be 
fatally  wounded;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  walrus  was  not  hurt  badly 
enough  at  any  rate  to  be  without   spirit. 

With  a  roar  he  charged  once  more  on 


the  boy,  and  Kaywingwa  was  fain  again 
to  flee,  but  as  he  did  so  he  let  go  an- 
other shaft  and  pierced  the  brute's  neck. 

The  new  pain  quite  drove  away  all  the 
courage  of  the  walrus.  He  reared  upon 
his  hind  flippers,  wheeled  about  and 
made  off  for  the  water. 

This  would  never  do.  In  desperation, 
Kaywingwa  turned  after  him  shooting 
again  and  again  at  the  back  of  his  neck, 
but  the  arrows  barely  pierced  the  skin, 
and  the  wounds  merely  served  to  make 
the  animal  flop  faster. 

The  walrus  was  nearing  the  water;  he 
was  not  ten  paces  from  the  edge.  Kay- 
wingwa set  his  teeth. 

"He  shall  not  escape,"  said  the  boy 
to  himself,    "unless  he  kills  me!" 

He  gathered  himself  together  for  a 
run.  With  a  few  rapid  bounds  he  dashed 
beyond  the  escaping  pre)';  he  almost 
touched  the  ponderous  body  as  he  passed 
it. 

He  reached  a  point  about  half  way 
between  his  opponent  and  the  water, 
and  then  turning  confronted  him. 

The  now  frightened  walrus,  baffled  in 
his  attempt  to  get  away,  paused  uncer- 
tain, with  head  uplifted. 

The  sun  shone  directly  in  his  face, 
and  lit  up  with  red  light  his  great  cir- 
cular eyes.  The  glare  roused  Kay- 
wingwa's temper.  Instantly  raising  his 
bow,  he  aimed  directly  at  one  of  the 
gleaming  eyes,  drew  the  arrow  to  the 
head  and  fired.  Twang  went  the  bow- 
string against  Kaywingwa's  left  wrist, and 
raised  a  long,  red  welt  across  his  arm. 
He  never  noticed  the  pain;  his  attention 
was  all  drawn  to  the  astounding  effect  of 
the  shot  on  the  walrus. 

For  an  instant  the  great  head  remained 
motionless  in  the  air;  then  all  at  once 
the  neck  lost  all  its  stiffness,  and  with 
a  crash,  head  and  body  fell  limp  to 
the  ice  and  lay  motionless. 
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Kaywingwa  could  hardly  trust  his 
eyes.  He  advanced  cautiously  and 
touched  the  enormous  body  with  his 
foot.  The  muscles  were  utterly  re- 
laxed;  the  walrus  was  dead. 

"You  have  done  a  brave  deed,"  said 
Kaywingwa's  father  as  he  ate  a  desirable 
raw  morsel  of  the  left  rear  flipper 
which  the  boy  brought  home.  "And 
you  have  saved  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
Long  before  that  meat  is  eaten  I  shall 
be  ready  to  go  for  more." 

"You  have  been  brave"  he  continued; 
"but  do  not  be  conceited.  After  all 
you  have  had  most  extraordinary  good 
luck.  Not  again  in  your  life  time  would 
you  be  able  to  kill  a  walrus  with  an 
arrow  even  if  you  should  chance  to  hit 
him  in  the  eye. " 

And  Kaywingwa  who  revered  his  father 
took  the  advice  and  was  not  proud. 
But  his  father  wras  in  secret  proud  for 
him,  and  when  he  visited  the  other 
settlements  in  the  winter  he  told  all  the 
Eskimos  about  the  boy's  exploit. 

And  the  story  spread  throughout  the 
triDe  and  every  one  knew  it,  and  Kay- 
wingwa received  great  honor  in  North 
Greenland. 

Albert    11 .     Vorse. 


RELIGION  IN  CHINA. 

CHAPTER    II. 

The  Chinese  are  as  exclusive  in  their 
religion  as  the}'  are  in  other  matters, 
and  Christian  missionaries  have  ever 
had  a  great  many  difficulties  to  encounter 
in  their  country,  often  being  severely 
punished  or  banished  from  the  empire. 
The  Celestials  want  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "religion  of  the  western  ocean." 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian schools  and  missions,  but  the  people 
are  so  imbued  with  their  own  traditions, 
and    are  so    obstinate,  that    it  is  almost 


impossible  to  make  any  impression  upon 

|  them. 

They  have  three  classes  of  gods.     The 

j  head  of  the  first  class  is  Tien,  supposed 
to  be  a  "great  spirit"  ruling  over  and 
receiving  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of 
dead  men,  as  the  emperor  rules  and  is 
reverenced  on  earth.  Under  this  class 
they  also  worship  the  heaven  and  earth. 
The  second  class,  the  medium  deities, 
include  the  gods  of  the  sun,  moon,  land, 
grain,  genii,  sages  and  inventors.  Then 
there  are  the  "lesser  sacrifices,"  or  third 
class  of  deities;  spirits  of  deceased 
scholars,  statesmen,  martyrs,  heads  of 
families,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  fire,  clouds,  wind,  rain, 
and  thunder,  each  one  of  these  being 
presided  over  by  a  god.  There  is  the 
god  of  war;  also  a  god  of  floods  who 
rules  over  the  waters,  and  to  whom  they 
erect  temples  and  images  all  through  the 
country,  and  pay  tribute  to  constantly 
from  fear  of  a  deluge.  There  is  the 
goddess,  called  the  "queen  of  heaven," 
who  is  supposed  to  rule  the  weather, 
and  in  times  of  drought  or  of  heavy 
storms  the  whole  nation  is  commanded 
to  adore  and  sacrifice  to  this  deity. 
There  are  hundreds  of  these  lesser  gods, 
each  governing  in  its  own  sphere. 

Their  religion  is  to  a  great  degree 
patriarchal,  the  righteous  ancestors  of  a 
family  being  deified.  The  emperors, 
both  living  and  dead,  are  also  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  gods.  "The  emperor 
worships  heaven,  and  the  people  worship 
the  emperor,"  is  a  common  saying 
among  them. 

They  erect  temples  to  all  these  various 
gods.  Tuese  are  of  the  peculiar  Chinese 
architecture,  consisting  generally  of  only 
one  story,  and  the  curved  roofs  resembl- 
ing a  tent  cover.  The  interior  of  one 
of  these  places  of  worship  is  worthy  of 
inspection  and    careful  study,  providing 
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one  is  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admit- 
tance. The  furnishings  are  peculiarly 
Chinese,  and  are  as  curious  and  fantas- 
tic as  they  are  rich  and  gorgeous. 
Many  of  the  decorations  are  magnificent, 
and  are  made  entirely  by  hand.  In  each 
temple  is  an  image  of  the  god  in  whose 
honor  the  house  is  erected.  It  is  set  in 
the  most  conspicuous  place,  grinning 
and  hideous.  Hung  all  around  are  the 
ornaments  and  draperies,  beautiful  in 
texture  and  workmanship,  if  not  in 
design.  Everything  not  only  looks  and 
feels  strictly  Chinese,  but  smells  so  as 
well.  The  air  is  heavy  with  burning 
incense,  which  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
foreign  noses.  They  claim  to  worship 
the  god  which  the  idol  represents,  but 
they  really  worship  the  image  itself, 
believing  it  has  power  to  comprehend 
and  answer  their  prayers. 

In  all  their  worship  the  costumes  worn 
must  conform  to  certain  strict  rules. 
The  pattern,  color  and  material  of  the 
dresses  worn  by  both  males  and  females 
are  specified. 

The  churches  receive  some  aid  from 
private  contributions  from  their  follow- 
ers, but  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves almost  entirely.  Connected  with 
many  of  the  temples,  particularly  those 
of  the  Buddhists  are  libraries,  contain- 
ing all  their  chief  native  works,  and 
many  foreign  ones.  There  are  a  number 
of  provincial  libraries  also,  where  books 
may  be  hired  or  borrowed  as  in  our 
own  country. 

All  classes  of  people  in  China  have 
opportunities  for  education.  There  is  a 
fairly  equal  distribution  of  wealth  also. 
A  man  is  not  looked  down  upon  because 
of  his  poverty;  if  his  talents  admit  of 
it,  he  may  attain  almost  the  highest 
rank  in  the  empire. 

The  moral  standard  of  the  people  is 
not    very    high.      The  horrible    practice 


of  infanticide  prevails  to  a  great  extent, 
the  female  children  being  the  victims. 
Even  among  the  poorest  classes,  male 
children  are  welcomed  at  birth  and 
tenderly  reared. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  poly- 
gamy is  generally  practiced  in  China. 
This  is  not  true.  A  man  has  but  one 
wife.  If,  however,  she  is  childless, 
that  is,  has  no  sons  (girls  do  not  count 
for  anything  with  them),  the  husband  is 
allowed  to  purchase  a  handmaid,  or 
concubine  as  she  is  called.  She  is 
treated  as  an  inferior,  and  her  offspring, 
although  possessing  many  legitimate 
rights,  rank  below  the  children  of  a 
wife.  When  a  wife  proves  childless, 
she  pays  tribute  to  the  goddess  Kuan- 
yin,  "heedful  of  prayers,"  an  image  in 
the  Buddhist  temples. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this 
people  which  we  are  bound  to  observe 
and  admire,  that  is  the  respect  which 
is  shown  by  the  children  to  their  elders, 
strangers  as  well  as  kinsmen.  Laws  for 
the  obedience  of  children  are  read  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  year  to  the 
people,  and  disobedient  children  are 
severely  punished  and  often  put  to 
death. 

Mencius  says:  "  Were  all  men  to 
honor  their  kindred  and  respect  their 
elders,  the  world  would  be  at  peace." 

There  are  certain  secret  orders  among 
the  Chinese,  somewhat  similar  in  their 
pretensions  to  the  free  masons  of  our 
own  land.  They  belong  to  the  "Triad 
Society,"  meaning  the  "Society  of  the 
three  united,"  viz.,  heaven,  earth,  and 
man.  They  claim  to  believe  in  mutual 
love  and  help,  and  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind; but,  be  their  ideas  what  they  may, 
the  results  accomplished  are  certainly 
not  what  they  should  be.  They,  at  one 
time,  gained  great  power,  and  nearly 
succeeded    in    overturning    the    govern- 
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ment.  There  are  very  severe  laws  against 
them  now,  however,  and  their  work  is 
done   very   quietly. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  nations, 
the  Chinese  believe  in  the  mystic  num- 
ber three,  and  heaven,  earth,  and  man 
are  worshiped  bv  them  accordingly. 

Their  idea  of  the  creation  is  interest- 
ing. The  original  principle  or  element 
of  existence  is  called  Tae-keih.  This  is 
represented  by  a  circle,  divided  by  a 
curved  line  into  two  equal  parts,  called 
Yang — male,  and  Yin  — female.  Tae-keih 
is  supposed  to  have  developed  these 
two  elements,  and  they  in  their  turn 
have  produced  all  things. 

The  Buddhists,  like  the  Catholics,  do 
penance,  and  scourge  their  bodies, 
seemingly  taking  great  delight  in  inflict- 
ing all  the  bodily  pain  possible.  They 
also  have  a  custom  of  keeping  the  mind 
and  body  in  a  state  of  absolute  quietude 
for  a  length  ot  time.  This  gives  them  a 
dreamy  and  often  idiotic  expression. 
One  of  their  famous  philosophers  is  said 
to  have  passed  nine  years  with  his  eyes 
riveted  on  a  wall.  They  have  an  idea 
that  by  thus  afflicting  themselves  they 
can  demand  happiness  of  the  gods  to  an 
equal  degree. 

Ever)-  man  keeps  an  account  with 
himself  each  day  of  his  good  and  evil 
deeds.  This  is  an  excellent  idea,  if  not 
carried  too  far;  but  it  becomes  danger- 
ous with  them,  because  they  carry  it  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  ancient  Catholics 
in  their  indulgences.  For  instance,  a 
man  commits  a  crime  which  counts  fifty 
against  him;  he  immediately  sets  to 
work  to  build  a  bridge,  or  do  some  good 
deed  which  equals  the  same  number,  to 
counterbalance  the  wrong. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  in 
Chinese  doctrine  to  condemn,  but  still 
we  find  much  to  admire  and  applaud. 
Many  of  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and 


other  philosophers  we  might  apply  to 
ourselves  and  follow  in  our  own  religion 
to  advantage.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  their  laws  and  proverbs  for  moral  and 
social  life: 

Learning,  undigested  by  thought,  is 
labor  lost;  thought,  unassisted  by  learn- 
ing,  is  perilous. 

A  man  can  enlarge  his  principles; 
principles  do  not  enlarge  the  man. 

The    cautious  seldom  err. 

There  are  three  things  to  beware  of 
through  life.  When  a  young  man,  let  him 
beware  of  his  appetites;  when  middle- 
aged,  of  his  passions;  and  when  old,  of 
covetousness,    especially. 

He  who  wishes  to  rise  in  the  world 
should  veil  his  ambition  with  forms  of 
humility. 

The  torment  of  envy  is  like  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  eye. 

Sweet  words  are  poison;  bitter  words, 
physic. 

The  gods  cannot  help  a  man  who 
loses   opportunities. 

A  vacant  mind  is  open  to  all  sugges- 
tions as  the  hollow  mountain  returns  all 

sounds. 

Kindness  is  more  binding  than  a  loan. 

The  more  talents  are  exercised,  the 
more  will  be  developed. 

Parents'  affection  is  best  shown  by 
teaching  their  children  industry  and  self- 
denial. 

Forbearance  is  a  domestic  jewel. 

He  who  does  not  soar  high  will 
suffer  less  by  a  fall. 

A  man  need  only  to  correct  himself 
with  the  same  rigor  that  he  reprehends 
others;  and  excuse  others  with  the  same 
indulgence  that  he  shows  to  himself. 

R.  A.   C. 


It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can 
be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought 
that  labor  can  be  made  happy. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
I. 

Nearly  all  youijg  people  have  some 
spare  time  which  they  might  devote  to 
self- improvement.  By  observing  system 
in  their  labors,  the  busiest  of  people 
may  find  some  moments  of  leisure  during 
which  they  could  improve  their  minds, 
if  thev  would  only  make  an  effort  to  do 
so.  There  ma}'  be  some  young  men  and 
young  women,  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school,  and  yet  are 
desirous  of  cultivating  their  intellectual 
powers,  but  need  some  help  in  directing 
their  efforts.  What  they  should  turn 
their  attention  to,  is  a  question  they  find 
difficult  to  decide  in  their  minds.  A 
few  words  of  suggestion  and  encourage- 
ment to  such    persons  mav  be  a  benefit. 

Every  young  Latter-day  Saint  should 
consider  it  his  foremost  duty  to  himself 
to  obtain  a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  and  thereby  establish  himself 
firmly  in  the  faith  of  his  parents.  While 
this  testimony  should  be  sought  from  the 
Lord  by  prayer  and  faith,  it  should  also 
be  through  study  and  research,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  strengthened  by  intelli- 
gence and  reason,  as  well  as  being 
founded  upon  revelation.  What  I  mean 
is  a  person  should  be  able  to  give  a  sen- 
sible reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within 
him.  To  do  this  he  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  gospel — with  its  history 
and  teachings. 

If  a  person  is  lacking  a  testimony  of 
the  gospel,  or  if  he  wishes  to  have  his 
testimony  strengthened,  I  know  of  noth- 
ing better  to  study  for  that  purpose, 
than  the  sacred  scriptures — the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  and  in  connection  with 
the  latter  work,  the  history  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  Church,  he  was  instru- 
mental   in    establishing.        In    order    to 


fortify  themselves  against  the  arguments 
of  unbelievers,  all  young  people  should 
have  an  understanding  of  what  these 
works  contain.  It  is  not  a  wise  policy 
for  inexperienced  3'oung  persons  to 
search  for  infidel's  objections  to  divine 
revelations  in  order  to  refute  them,  or 
to  decide  in  their  minds  whether  they 
are  consistent  and  well  grounded.  They 
should  rather  post  themselves  first  on 
the  claims  of  revelation  and  religion, 
and  then  when  the  objector's  arguments 
are  thrust  upon  them,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  weigh  them  intelligently,  and 
decide  by  the  light  of  inspiration  as 
well  as  reason.  One  objection  to  con- 
sidering the  disbeliever's  side  of  the 
question  first  is  this:  those  who  assail 
the  gospel  and  the  sacred  scriptures  in 
their  ignorance  misstate  the  meaning  of 
the  scriptures  and  the  gospel,  and  their 
misstatements  are  liable  to  be  taken  for 
facts  by  the  young  searcher  after  light, 
and  he  concludes  without  verifying  the 
objector's  assertions,  that  the  teachings 
and  doctrines  thus  assailed  are  inconsis- 
tent and  absurd. 

In  undertaking  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Bible,  every  available  help  should  be 
sought,  in  order  to  understand  it  as  fully 
as  possible  The  helps  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  as  found  in  the  Oxford  and 
Bagster  Bibles  contain  many  items  of 
information  that  are  of  value,  and  which 
serve  to  make  the  study  interesting. 
The  several  maps  which  they  contain, 
showing  the  positions  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  are  of 
themselves  quite  valuable  and  a  great 
help  to  the  student.  Besides  these  maps 
they  contain  descriptions  of  Bible  lands, 
notes  on  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments, descriptions  of  Jewish  customs, 
explanations  of  different  terms,  numerous 
tables,  a  summary  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,      and     much    other     information. 
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Another  useful  aid  is  a  Bible  dictionary, 
which  gives  explanations  of  a  great 
many  things  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
record.  An  excellent  book  for  perusal  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  Bible 
is  "The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with 
Science,"  a  very  able  treatise  on  the 
part  of  the  scriptures  that  deals  with 
scientific  truths,  showing  that  the  Bible 
statements  do  not  conflict  with  science. 
Those  who  desire  to  make  a  more  ex- 
tended study  of  the  Bible  can  procure 
other  very  suitable  works  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

For  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
there  are  not  so  many  helps  available, 
but  as  the  book  is  simple  and  easily 
understood,  it  does  not  require  other 
works  to  make  its  meaning  plain.  The 
Dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by 
George  Reynolds,  will  be  found  a  very 
useful  work  of  reference.  One  can  make 
the  Book  of  Mormon  an  interesting  study 
to  himself,  by  making  some  researches 
of  his  own. 

By  carefully  reading  the  account 
given  of  the  travels  of  Lehi's  colon}', 
and  comparing  the  meagre  description 
Nephi  gives  of  the  country  through 
which  the)'  traveled  with  what  they  can 
learn  from  modern  geographical  works, 
and  from  books  of  travel  they  will  find 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  statements  do 
not  conflict  with  what  is  learned  from 
other  sources,  thus  the  student's  faith 
in  the  work  is  strengthened;  for  he  must 
realize  that  Joseph  Smith,  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  at  the  time  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  published,  could 
not  without  the  aid  of  inspiration  have 
written  a  book  that  would  be  so  consist- 
ent with  every  known  fact.  How  could 
he  have  known  the  geography  as  well 
as  the  geological  formation  of  such  a 
tract  of  country  as  the  colony  of  Lehi 
passed  through  both  in    the    eastern    as 


well  as  the  western  hemisphere?  True 
he  might  have  learned  from  books  many 
facts  to  aid  him,  if  the  books  were  to 
be  had.  But  it  would  have  taken  him 
almost  a  whole  lifetime  to  post  himself 
on  the  almost  innumerable  points  neces- 
sary to  make  the  work  consistent  in 
every  detail.  As  an  illustration,  the 
Book  of  Mormon  states  that  when  Lehi's 
colony  reached  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  they  procured  iron  ore  taken  from 
the  mountain;  and  on  their  arrival  on 
the  promised  land  they  found  all  kinds 
of  metals  in  the  earth.  Now  if  it  could 
be  proven  that  there  were  no  mountains 
there,  or  that  there  was  no  iron  ore  to 
be  found  in  the  mountains  near  where 
the  colony  embarked  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  no  metals  where  they  dis- 
embarked on  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  disbelievers  would  make  use 
of  these  discoveries  as  evidences  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  false.  And 
it  Joseph  Smith  attempted  to  originate 
a  work  like  the  Book  of  Mormon,  he 
would  not  have  the  time,  nor  the  ability 
to  make  it  harmonize  in  every  detail 
with  every  known  fact  to  which  it  makes 
any  reference.  Writers  of  fiction  never 
do  make  their  stories  so  consistent  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
truth. 

In  studying  the  book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  it  is  necessary  to  read  with 
it  the  history  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  in 
order  to  understand  fully  the  revelations 
therein  contained.  The  revelations  are 
arranged  in  the  book  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  received.  By  being 
acquainted  with  occurrences  in  the 
church,  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  Prophet  at  the  time  each  revelation 
was  received  will  help  the  student  to 
understand  the  revelations  and  the  rea- 
sons why  they  were  given. 

E.    F.    P 
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CHRISTMAS. 

To  what  does  it  relate  and  how  should 
it  be  kept? 

The  Christian  world  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies past  have  kept  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December  of  each  year  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Savior  of 
the  world. 

Man}'  learned  men  have  questioned 
the  correctness  of  this  date  and  have 
offered  some  very  good  reasons  for  such 
questioning  but  they  vary  in  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  exact  date. 

Apostle  Orson  Pratt  who  was  a  very 
excellent  authority  upon  such  subjects, 
stated  at  one  time,  that  if  the  sixth  day 
of  April  was  not  the  correct  date  of  the 
Savior's  birth  it  certainly  was  nearer  to 
it  than  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
but  he  strongly  favored  the  sixth  day  of 
April  as  being  the  exact  date. 

In  reaching  his  conclusions,  based 
mainly  upon  mathematical  deductions, 
made  from  certain  measurements  obtain- 
ed in  the  "Great  Pyramid"  of  Gizeh 
he  asks:  "What  day  more  appropriate 
than  the  day  of  the  Savior's  birth  for 
the  organization  of  His  church  in  the 
last  dispensation. " 

Some  writers  claim  that  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December  was  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  supplanting  heathen 
festivals — notably  the  "Saturnalia" — 
which  was  held  at  that  period.  While 
others  assign  reasons  quite  different 
from  this;  none,  however  that  I  am 
aware  of  claim  that  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December  is  really  the  correct  date. 

This  day  having  been  observed  as 
Christmas  for  fourteen  centuries  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt 
to  change  the  date  at  this  late  period. 
We  therefore  accept  it  as  our  ancestors 
have  done  and  observe  it  as  the  day 
representing  the  Savior's  nativity. 

While  this  day  is  universally    kept  as 


a  day  of  rejoicing  there  are  customs 
peculiar  to  the  different  nationalities 
who  observe  it,  but  of  these  customs  I 
do  not  now  wish  to  speak. 

I  desire  in  this  article  to  review  very 
briefly  some  of  the  events  of  the  life  of 
our  Savior,  and  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  a  Mormon 
Elder,  in  regard  to  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  such  an  important  event  as  the 
birth  of  the  greatest  man  the  world  ever 
saw. 

According  to  the  theories  of  learn- 
ed theologians,  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
was  a  very  mysterious  affair  and  was 
brought  about  altogether  contrary  to  the 
known  laws  of  procreation.  Such  theo- 
ries are  very  misleading;  are  positively 
untenable  and  consequently  unworthy  of 
our  consideration. 

"1  am  the  Son  of  God,"  was  his  own 
declaration  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
ago;  and  is  no  more  than  the  saying  of 
any  other  man.  I  am  the  son  of  John, 
James,  or  Joseph,  etc.,  which  we  accept 
as  true  because  it  is  very  natural.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  it  at  all; 
neither  should  there  be  any  mystery  in 
the  saying:    "I  am  the  Son  of  God." 

The  Christian  world  have  so  mystified 
the  Godhead,  that  in  reasoning  from 
their  standpoint  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reach  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard 
to  any  one  of  the  three  persons  com- 
prising that  Godhead,  —  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — their  true 
character  and  their  true  relation  to  each 
other.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
dismiss  all  consideration  of  these  theo- 
ries. 

Viewing  the  coming  of  the  Savior 
from  a  reasonable  and  truly  philosophi- 
cal standpoint,  I  would  ask:  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  mother  of  the  promised 
Savior  should  be  under  the  special 
watch-care    of     angels    and    should    feel 
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the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even 
before  the  birth  of  her  child?  Was  there 
not  involved  in  that  birth  consequences 
of  the  most  vital  character  affecting  al! 
humanity:  the  dead,  the  living,  as  well 
as  those  yet  unborn? 

Neither  should  we  be  .surprised  that 
God  Himself  by  His  own  voice  endorsed 
the  baptism  of  His  Son  by  John  the 
forerunner  of  Jesus  as  He  did  when  He 
said:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom 
I  am   well  pleased. " 

Further  still,  need  we  be  surprised 
that  all  nature  itself  should  unite  to 
manifest  its  displeasure  at  His  ignomin- 
ious death?  That  the  solid  rocks  should 
be  torn  asunder  and  the  veil  of  the 
temple  be  rent  from  top  to  bottom; 
or  that  the  sun  should  hide  its  face  in 
shame?  The  historian  says,  so  great 
was  the  terror  which  fell  upon  the  cen- 
turion and  those  on  guard  with  him, 
that  they  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God.  " 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  simultaneous 
with  these  mighty  occurrences  in  Jeru- 
salem, other  scenes  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter were  being  enacted  in  the  land  now 
known  as  America. 

Thunders,  lightnings  and  great  tem- 
pests prevailed  for  the  space  of  three 
hours  such  as  had  never  been  known. 
Mighty  cities  were  burned  with  fire,  en- 
gulfed by  earthquakes  and  swept  into 
the  sea.  Nephi,  in  describing  these 
events,  says:  "And  thus  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  became  deformed,"  etc. 
This  was  followed  by  a  darkness  so 
total,  which  lasted  three  days,  that  in 
addition  to  there  being  no  sun,  moon, 
nor  stars  visible;  no  artificial  light  could 
be  obtained  by  the  kindling  of  the  driest 
wood,  for  all  attempts  to  thus  kindle 
fires  were  futile.  The  prophet  writes: 
"So  there  could  not  be  any  light  at  all." 
These  mighty  events  were  followed  by 


others,  altogether  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  this  earth.  For  on  the  third 
day  immediately  following  His  resurrec- 
tion the  graves  of  worthy  saints  were 
opened  and  they  arose  to  greet  their 
Redeemer  who  had  brought  to  pass 
through  His  resurrection  the  redemption 
of  their  bodies  for  which  they  had  been 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  waiting. 

Who  can  explain  the  extent  of  mean- 
ing embodied  in  those  three  significant 
words  which  were  the  last  He  uttered  in 
mortality:  "It  is  finished!"  Certain  it 
is  that  a  victory  was  then  achieved  but 
it  was  not  yet  complete.  He  had  said 
while  in  life,  "I  have  power  to  lay  down 
my  life  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again. "  This  was  fully  verified  on  the 
third  day,  for  He  stood  forth  a  resurrect- 
ed Being  and  was  now  victorious  over 
death,  hell,  and  the  grave. 

The  world  needed  a  Savior.  He  was 
provided,  and  came  in  the  meridian  of 
time.  His  first  appearance  was  like  all 
others  who  are  born  of  woman — a  help- 
less babe,  and  like  other  children  He 
naturally  grew  to  manhood,  but  He  de- 
veloped such  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers  and  gifts  that  stamped  Him  of 
divine  origin. 

Upon  arriving  at  full  manhood,  He 
entered  upon  an  active  ministry,  and 
in  a  very  short  period  accomplished  all 
that  the  Father  had  ordained  He  should 
do. 

What  He  then  achieved  in  His  own 
individual  person  made  possible  the 
complete  redemption  of  man  and  only 
required  man's  acceptance  of  and  obed- 
ience to  the  gospel  and  its  ordinances 
which  He  made  known  in  their  fullness. 

Were  we  to  follow  Him  from  His 
cradle  to  His  death,  and  pause  to  con- 
sider His  nobility  of  character,  His  devo- 
tion to  His  Father's  will,  His  utter  un- 
selfishness, His  untiring  labor  and    per- 
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sonal  sacrifice,  all  for  the  sake  of  fallen 
humanity,  culminating  in  that  memorable 
prayer  for  His  murderers:  "Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,  "we  must  conclude  that  He  exhibited 
a  character  so  unique  as  to  be  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world's  history. 

Surely  the  birth  day  of  so  great,  so 
noble,  bo  pure  a  Being  should  be  cele- 
brated in  such  an  appropriate  manner 
as  to  show  our  appreciation  of  His 
worth,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  day  of  mere  feasting 
and    folly. 

Let  relatives  and  friends  meet  to- 
gether and  congratulate  each  other  upon 
this  auspicious  day.  Let  gifts — not  ex- 
travagant nor  lavish — but  wisely  and 
prudently  selected  pass  from  loved 
one  to  loved  one  and  from  friend  to 
friend. 

Let  the  evergreen  be  profusely  scatter- 
ed around;  whether  it  be  the  Druid's 
sacred  mistletoe,  the  branches  of  the 
pine  tree,  or  the  holly,  for  these  ever- 
greens are  emblems  of  immortality  and 
relate  alike  to  acts,  the  memory  of 
which  should  never  die  out,  as  well  as 
to  the  immortality  of  man,  that  has 
been  secured  to  us  by  Him  whose  birth 
we  this  day  celebrate. 

Joseph  E.    Taylor. 


THE  NEW  TEACHER 


The  most  efficient  burden-bearers  of 
the  world  today  are  vegetarians.  The 
Turkish  'longshoremen,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  bipeds  of  the  planet  except  the 
gorilla,  are  life-long  vegetarians.  So 
also  are  largely  the  peasantry  of  Russia, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  even  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  away  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
intrepid  Bedouin,  the  dauntless  Japa- 
nese and  the  Chinese  coolies  are  all 
vegetarians. 


A   Christmas   Sunday   School   Story. 

It  was  not  that  the  bo\s  of  our  class 
wanted  to  be  restless  and  hard  to  man- 
age; they  were  so  naturally,  without 
trying  to   be. 

Our  ring-leader,  Josey  Worden,  was 
continually  doing  or  saving  something 
wrong,  and  contriving  to  get  the  rest  of 
us  into  it;  still,  I  think  the  one  who 
said  he  was  always  studying  mischief 
did  him  an  injustice.  I  don't  believe 
Josey  was  ever  guilty  of  studying  a 
minute  on  anything  in  those  days. 

Brother  Ferns  had  been  our  teacher 
for  over  a  year,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  instead  of 
an  enemy;  we  generally  considered  every 
teacher  in  the  latter  class  who  showed 
any  disposition  to  control  us.  And  when 
one  Sabbath  morning  in  September  the 
superintendent  came  to  us  with  Brother 
Ferns,  and  told  us  they  needed  him  in 
another  department,  and  had  decided  to 
give  us  a  new  teacher — headed  by  Josey 
— we  stoutly  rebelled. 

"We  couldn't  get  along  at  all  with 
anyone  else,  it  is  no  use  trying  us," 
Josey  said  to  the  superintendent,  and 
we  all  echoed  this  sentiment. 

I  have  said  all,  but  there  was  one 
exception. 

Little  Rudolph  Ederson,  the  only 
really  good  bov  in  the  class,  nfver  found 
fault  with  anything,  or  anybody.  Some- 
times he  would  smile,  or  even  laugh 
slightly  at  the  nonsense  Josey  would 
start  and  the  rest  of  us  follow  in;  but 
he  never  took  part  in  it,  and  always 
knew  his  lessons. 

That  morning  while  we  were  grumbl- 
ing and  telling  what  we  intended  to  do 
to  discourage  the  new  teacher  to  begin 
with,  if  the  proposed  change  were  made, 
I  heard   Rudolph   say  to  Brother  Ferns: 
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"If  I  come  across  questions  I  hnd  no 
answers  for  sometimes,  may  I  still  come 
to  you  for  help?" 

"Always!  always,  my  boy!"  was  Brother 
Ferns'  answer. 

1  paid  no  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance then,  but  have  thought  of  it 
many  times  since. 

Brother  Ferns  talked  to  us  a  short 
time,  and  then  said  he  would  bring  our 
new  teacher  to  us.  He  went  away  for 
a  moment,  and  returned  with  a  woman! 
a  child  like,   girlish-looking  woman! 

"She  can  never  teach  me  anything!" 
said  Josey,  as  they  approached  us,  and 
we  all  seconded  the  remark.  "Looks  as 
though  she  were  only  two  years  out  of 
the  primary,"   continued  Josev. 

"Hush!  sh,  sh!"   said  Rudev. 

"This  is  Sister  Ferns,  hoys;  my  wife," 
said  Brother  Ferns.  Ah  !  it  was  his  girl 
wife,  of  whom  we  had  heard  but  had 
never  before  seen. 

"Good  morning  my  boys,  we  shall 
soon  be  good  friends  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
pleasantest,  cheeriest  voice  I  ever 
heard. 

"Our  lesson  for  this  morning,"  con- 
tinued our  new  teacher,  "will  be  to  get 
acquainted  with  each  other.  I  have  a 
new  roll-book  here  in  which  to  write  all 
your  names.  But  befire  doing  that,  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  I  would  like  you 
to  call  me.  Can  any  of  you  think  what 
it  is?" 

"Sister  Ferns,"  "Mrs.  Ferns,"  an! 
"Teacher,"  were  all  suggested,  but  the 
lady  shook  her  head. 

"I  haven't  got  used  to  the  name 
Ferns,  and  do  not  wish  my  very  dear 
friends  to  call  me  by  it  yet.  It  would 
seem  out  of  place  for  you  to  call  me 
Teacher,  for  I  expect  to  ham  as  much, 
or  even  more,  from  you  than  I  can  hope- 
to  teach  you.  We  shall  all  study  the 
same  lessons,  and   then    talk  them   over, 


and  explain  them  here  as  best  we  can, 
gaining  as  much  light  as  possible  from 
them  and  each  other.  While  you  will 
be  noticing  special  points,  and  wonder- 
ing how  they  will  be  explained  herej  1 
shall  also  be  picking  up  ideas  and  won- 
dering  which  of  my  boys  will  bring  me 
tin  lust  thoughts  on  certain  subjects, 
and  find  me  the  most  clear  and  definite 
passages  of  scripture  on  them.  So  we 
shall  all  be  teachers  and  learners  to- 
gether. Now,  I  will  tell  you  about 
myself. 

"  I  have  left  my  home,  my  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  come 
and  live  with  the  people  here.  I  have 
several  brothers,  some  of  them  abo^ut 
the  same  size  and  age  that  some  of  you 
are.  They  call  me  Sister  Ellen,  and 
that  is  what  I  would  like  you  to  call 
me,  if  you  please;  it  will  sound  more 
home  like,  and  make  me  feel  more  at 
home  with  you  than  anything  else." 

The  teacher  paused,  but  no  one  in 
the  class  stirred  or  made  a  sound.  She 
had  touched  the  right  chord,  had 
charmed  us  all,  even  to  Josey;  she  had 
gained  a  strong  hold  to  begin  with, 
which  she  never  lost  but  kept  con- 
stantly adding  to. 

Since  that  Sunday  I  have  thought,  if 
I  should  ever  be  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  I  should  know  just 
what  to  do  with  the  class  of  "naughts- 
boys,"  which  superintendents  generally 
d  n't  know  how  to  handle.  Instead  of 
giving  them  into  the  care  of  some  gruff, 
old  brother,  who  has  forgotten  what 
boys  were  like  "when  he  was  there,"  I 
would  give  them  for  a  teacher  the  best- 
natured,  most  patient,  charitable  and 
loving  woman   I   could  lind. 

Our  new  teacher  next  asked  us  to  give 
her  our  names,  one  at  a  time,  each  one 
standing  while  she  should  write  his 
name  and  notice    his    appearance;    and 
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that  each  would  speak  distinctly,  that 
she  might  hear    the    tone    of    his    voice. 

"Brother  Ferns  offered  me  his  roll- 
book  to  copy  from,"  she  added,  "but  I 
told  him  I  should  learn  more  of  you  by 
having  you  give  your  names  in  this 
way. " 

After  completing  her  roll,  she  talked 
over  with  us  a  little  of  what  we  had 
been  learning,  and  gave  us  a  short  and 
what  seemed  a  most  attractive  lesson  for 
the  next  week.  Then,  just  before  time 
for  closing,  she  said: 

",It  would  please  me  to  have  you  all 
shake  hands  with  me  as  you  pass  out 
this  morning;  it  will  make  us  feel 
better  acquainted,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  if  I  can  call  you  all  by  name. " 

That  ended  our  lesson  ^  for  that 
morning. 

Twelve  delightful  Sunday  mornings 
were  passed  with  our  new  teacher,  and 
then  we  talked  of  what  our  class  should 
do  on  Christmas  day. 

"If  vou  have  no  engagements  made 
alreadv, "  said  Sister  Ellen,  "I  should 
be  greatly  pleased  to  have  you  all  spend 
Christmas  afternoon  and  evening  with 
Brother  Ferns  and  me.  That  is,  if  you 
would  like  it. " 

Like  it!  Other  engagements  seemed 
as  nothing  compared  with  this  grand 
opportunity.  The  invitation  was  quickly 
and  joyfully  accepted  by  all,  and  the 
matter  was  at  once  settled. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Sister  Ellen,  "I 
have  a  class  of  girls  whom  I  teach 
plain  sewing,  darning  and  knitting,  on 
Monday  afternoons.  Christmas,  vou 
know,  will  be  on  Monday,  one  week 
from  tomorrow.  What  do  you  say  to 
having  the  girls  invited  to  our  Christ- 
mas party?     Should  you  like  it?" 

"Like  it  better  without,"  said  Josey, 
promptly. 

"Have  better  time  by  ourselves." 


"Rather  not  have  any  girls." 

Such  were  the  general  feelings  ex- 
pressed, and  Sister  Ellen  smilingly 
replied: 

"Very  well,  then,  the  girls  can  have 
their  party  on  New  Year's  day,  and 
some  time  in  the  future  I'll  have  you 
all  come  together.  You  see  I  do  not 
believe  in  boys  thinking  girls  are  so 
sill}',  and  girls  thinking  boys  are  so 
rough  that  they  cannot  play  together 
and  have  nice,  good  times.  My  girls 
are  all  pleasant,  sensible,  good  little 
girls,  who  belong  right  here,  and  whom 
you  are  all  acquainted  with.  Their 
mothers  do  not  have  time  to  teach 
them  to  work,  so  I  have  undertaken  to 
help  them  to  learn  some  things.  They 
are  all  making  Christmas  presents  for 
their  mothers,  things  that  will  be  use- 
ful, and  pretty  as  well.  After  awhile 
we  are  going  to  experiment  a  little  on 
cooking,  learn  to  make  different  kinds 
of  good  bread  and  to  cook  meats  and 
vegetables  in  different  ways;  and  per- 
haps we  shall  learn  to  make  tarts  and 
puddings  also.  We  will  have  you  all  to 
take  dinner  with  us  sometimes.  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  for  children  to  grow  up 
without  learning  to  work,  as  many  do 
nowadavs.  I  know  several  young  ladies 
who  would  have  no  idea  how  to  go  to 
work  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  mop  a 
floor,  or  milk  a  cow,  whatever  circum- 
stances thev  might  be  placed  in.  It 
alwavs  makes  me  feel  very  sorry  for 
such  girls  when  I  see  them.  I  hope 
my  boys  are  all  good  workers,  learning 
to  be  useful,  to  help  their  parents  and 
themselves  on  in  the  world." 

Some  of  us  hung  our  heads  at  this 
unexpected  remark  from  Sister  Ellen; 
we  were  not  over-anxious  about  learning 
to  work. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  should  like  you 
all    to    do  for    our  Christmas    entertain- 
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ment, "  she  went  on,  changing  the  sub- 
ject without  seeming  to  notice  our 
embarrassment.  "Each  bring  some  little 
thing  that  relates  to  Christmas,  either 
to  read,  or  recite,  or  sing.  I  will  tell 
a  Christmas  story;  and  let's  see  what  a 
nice  program  we  can  have,  just  among 
ourselves. " 

Richelieu's  boy  was  never  more  de- 
termined "not  to  fail"  in  the  great  un- 
dertaking set  for  him  by  the  grand  old 
Cardinal  than  was  every  boy  of  us  not 
to  fail  of  being  prepared  fort  hat  Christ- 
mas program.  How  we  searched 
through  books  and  magazines,  and 
racked  our  brains  for  the  next  week,  to 
be  sure  and  find  the  choicest  sentiments, 
or  the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  the 
day  we  were  looking  forward  to  with  so 
much  satisfaction  and  anticipation. 
Several  of  the  boys  were  good  singers, 
and  learned  a  fine  '  Christmas  carol, 
which  they  sang  together  with  thrilling 
sweetness. 

One  was  an  artist,  and  painted  a 
beautiful  Christmas  scene,  having  for 
the  center  a  woman  with  an  angelic  face 
and  form.  This  was  to  be  presented  to 
Sister  Ellen,  as  a  gift  from  the  class, 
for  our  artist  was  generous,  and  will- 
ingly agreed  that  the  rest  of  us  might 
pay  for  the  material,  and  his  portion 
should  be  the  work.  Then  there  were 
poems  and  stories  to  be  read  or  recited, 
and  altogether  a  faultless  program,  we 
all  thought,  as  we  sat  in  our  places  in 
Sunday  school,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, watching  and  listening  for  the 
smiling  face  and  cheery  voice  of  Sister 
Ellen. 

Oh,  what  a  disappointment  awaited  us  ! 
r~-  Instead  of  Sister  Ellen,  Brother  Ferns 
came,  only  to  bring  a  message  from 
her,  and  such  a  sad,  touching  message 
as  it  was1 

The  evening  before,  while  descending 


her  cellar  steps  with  a  load  of  things 
she  had  been  preparing  for  our  Christ- 
mas dinner,  she  had  slipped  and  fallen, 
and  was  very  seriously  hurt.  All  night 
she  had  suffered  great  pain;  was  easier 
now,  but  in  a  sinking  condition;  talked 
of  her  boys,  and  wanted  to  see  them  all. 
The  physician  forbade  anyone  seeing 
her;  but  Brother  Ferns  told  us  to  come 
to  the  house  very  quietly  that  evening 
at  six  o'clock,  and  said  if  she  still 
begged  to  see  us  as  she  had  been  doing, 
he  would  learn  if  it  would  not  be  best 
to  gratify  her. 

That  was,  1  think,  the  longest,  lone- 
somest  da}1  I  had  ever  spent. 

At  last  six  o'clock  came,  and  found 
our  entire  class  waiting  at  Sister  Ellen's 
kitchen  door.  The  nurse  opened  it  and 
told  us  all  to  come  in.  Such  a  large, 
airy,  bright  kitchen  as  it  was;  how  it 
reminded  us  of  the  dear,  suffering  sister 
who  had  decorated  and  fixed  it  up  most 
beautifully,  intending  to  play  games 
with  us  in  it  the  next  day! 

"Can  we  see  Sister  Ellen?"  Josey 
asked  of  the  nurse,  who  wept  at  sight 
of  us,  because,  as  she  said,  "the  dear 
girl  loved  us   so.  " 

"You  may  see  her,  perhaps,"  said 
the  woman,    "but  that  will  be  all." 

"Can't  she  speak  to  us?"  asked 
Rudey.  with  a  little   sob. 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"She'll  never  speak  to  any  of  us 
again  in  this  life;  she  ma}'  be  gone 
even  now,"   she  said. 

Noiselessly  tiptoeing  our  way,  we 
followed  the  nurse  to  the  sick  room. 
Brother  Ferns  alone  was  watching 
there,  with  breathless  anxiety,  the  be- 
loved face  of  his  dying  wife. 

"  Her  boys  have  come,"  said  the 
nurse  in  a  low  tone;  "shall  they 
come  in?" 

"Yes,"    answered  Brother    Ferns,     "it 
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can  do  her  no  harm    now,  and  will  be  a 
comfort  to  them. " 

How  silently  we  entered  the  room, 
and  clustering  around  the  bed,  looked 
long  and  lovingly  upon  the  still,  white 
face  of  our  dear  Sister  Ellen!  There 
was  no  movement,  no  sign  even  of  life. 
Just  as  I  imagine  an  angel  might 
appear,  her  face  seemed  then,  with  such 
a  look  of  perfect  peace,  and  a  faint 
halo  of  light  encircling  her  head.  No 
one  spoke,  and  we  left  the  house  as 
noiselessly  as  we  had  entered  it.  In 
the  yard  outside  we  huddled  together 
for  a  few  moments,  all  loth  to  leave  the 
place,  it  seemed  so  sacred.  Then  we 
heard  this: 

"Boys,  Sister  Ellen  was  working  for 
us  when  this  accident  happened  to  her; 
she  is  not  going  to  die,  we  must  not  let 
her.  Who  will  join  me  in  fasting  and 
praving  for  her  all  da}-  tomorrow?" 

It  was  Josev  who  said  it.  Josey,  our 
leader  in  mischief,  our  champion  in 
fun,  foolishness  and  frivolity!  Josev! 
yes,  thoughtless,  laughter- loving,  way- 
ward Josey! 

We  had  always  been  quick  to  follow 
him  in  all  sorts  of  nonsensical  tricks 
and  games;  but  it  did  seem  a  great 
sacrifice  he  was  asking  of  us  now.  We 
knew  what  our  mothers  had  been 
engaged  in  at  home,  and  tables  laden 
with  roast  turkeys,  plum  puddings, 
mince  pies,  and  all  the  other  extras 
which  belong  to  Christmas  cheer, 
seemed  to  loom  up  before  us,  and  make 
us  hesitate.  But  Josey  was  too  much 
in  earnest  to  stop  for  argument  or 
explanations. 

"All  who  will  join  me  in  fasting  and 
praying  tomorrow  for  Sister  Ellen  to 
get  well  raise  their  r i u; h t  hands,"  he  said 
so  emphatically,  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  own  so  high  and  steadily 
that  not  one  of  us  hesitated   any  longer. 


Our  right  hands  went  up  altogether,  as 
if  they  might  have  been  worked  by 
machinery. 

"We  will  need  to  keep  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  we  can't  fast 
without  making  lots  of  talk,"  said 
thoughtful  Rudey. 

Usually  I  was  dull,  but  just  then  a 
bright  thought  came  to  me. 

"Tomorrow  may  be  too  late,  boys,"  I 
said.  "Sister  Ellen  is  almost  gone. 
Couldn't  we  go  somewhere  and  pray  for 
her  now?" 

As  if  in  answer  to  my  question,  the 
nurse,  who  had  returned  to  the  kitchen 
for  something,  opened  the  door,  and 
seeing  us  all  standing  there  told  us  to 
come  in  again  if  we  wanted  to  stay 
awhile,  till  the  worst  was  over. 

"Some  of  vou  may  be  able  to  do  an 
errand  for  Brother  Ferns;  he  may  be 
glad  to  have  you  here,"  she  added  as 
we  all  went  noiselessly  back  into  the 
kitchen. 

After  going  to  the  sick  room  again, 
the  nurse«came  and  told  us  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  parlor,  and  Brother  Ferns 
would  like  us  to  go  in  there  and  make 
ourselves  comfortable  for  awhile,  if  we 
felt  like  staying. 

These  things  seemed  so  providential, 
in  opening  up  a  way  for  us  to  do  the 
thing  we  desired  to  do  for  our  beloved 
sister,  that  our  faith  was  greatly 
strengthened.  As  soon  as  we  were 
alone  in  the  parlor  Josey  said: 

"Now  is  our  time,  boys;  we  will  all 
kneel  around  in  a  circle,  and  as  soon  as 
one  has  finished  a  prayer  the  one  on 
his  right  hand  must  begin  praying. 
Rudey  will  piay  first,  he  has  been  better 
than  the  rest  of  us. " 

We  all  looked  at  Rudey.  He  was 
very  pale,  but  made  no  objection  to 
Josev's  proposition. 

I  never  heard  a  more  touching   prayer 
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than  Rudey  offered  then.  It  was  very 
short,  but  every  word  seemed  to  mean 
so  much.  We  were  all  thrilled  and 
inspired  by  it,  and  all  prayed  most 
heartily,  but  in  very  low  tones,  for  that 
one  favor,  that  God  would  heal  our 
friend  and  sister. 

It  was  just  half-past  seven  when  the 
nurse  came  to  the  door  and  told  us  that 
Sister  Ellen  had  opened  her  eyes  and 
asked  for  water. 

Delighted  beyond  measure,  as  soon  as 
the  door  closed  we  again  knelt  and  prayed 
as  before.  This  time,  after  we  had  all 
prayed,   Josey  said: 

"Let  us  pray  all  around  again." 

We  did  so,  and  then  arose  and  went 
softly  out  of  the  room  and  into  the 
kitchen.  There  the  nurse  was  stirring 
something  over  the  fire,  and  told  us  in  a 
bright,  glad  way  that  our  sister  was 
actually  reviving  and  wanted  something 
to  eat. 

"Can  we  do  anything  to  help  in  any 
way?"  Josey  asked;  and  when  the 
woman  said  we  could  not,  he  asked  if 
we  might  come  in  the  morning  and  see 
how  Sister  Ellen  would  be  then,  the 
woman  said  we  might,  and  we  went 
away,  arranging  among  ourselves  what 
time  we  would  meet  there  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  should  be  at  ten  o'clock,  and  we 
would  all    remember  and    come  fasting. 

I  was  thirteen  years  old  then,  and 
had  never  been  able  to  fast  for  half  a 
day  in  my  life  without  being  made  ill 
by  it.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  neither 
food  nor  drink,  not  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  water,  passed  my  lips  for  that  entire 
Christmas  day;  yet  I  suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  that,  my  first  perfect  fast, 
not  even  a  headache  And  no  Christ- 
mas have  I  ever  spent  upon  which  I 
can  reflect  with  such  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion  as  upon  that  one.      Every  boy  who 


belonged  to  that  Sunday  school  class 
says  the  same. 

We  met  at  Sister  Ellen's  according  to 
agreement,  precisely  at  ten,  Christmas 
morning.  Brother  Ferns  came  to  the 
door  with  such  a  joyful  countenance, 
and  told  us  his  wife  was  so  much  im- 
proved that  the  physician  and  nurse 
both  declared  a  great  miracle  had  been 
wrought  in  the  house,  and  that  Sister 
Ellen  said  she  had  been  wonderfully 
healed,  and  felt  an  unmistakable  assur- 
ance that  she  would  get  well  and  live  a 
long  life  upon  earth. 

"You  prayed  for  her,  didn't  yon 
boys?"  Brother  Ferns  asked.  "She 
says  she  knows  you  did,"  he  added; 
and  we  acknowledged  that  she  was  right, 
that  we  had  been  praying  for  her,  and 
intended  to  continue  doing  so. 

Brother  Ferns  thanked  us  warmly, 
and  we  went  away  renewing  our  promise 
with  each  other  to  fast  the  entire  da)', 
and  agreeing  not  to  cease  our  prayers 
in  Sister  Ellen's  behalf. 

Our  new  teacher  got  well,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  was  with  us  in  Sunday  school 
again,  brighter,  cheerier  and  more  inter- 
esting than  ever.  But  although  we  have 
known  and  loved  her  now  for  several 
years,  we  have  never  yet  had  that  pro- 
mised Christmas  dinner  with  her.  For 
the  next  Christmas  she  had  a  six- 
months'-old  baby  in  her  arms,  and  so 
many  other  duties  on  hand,  that, 
although  she  much  regretted  it,  she 
could  not  have  the  party.  And  so  it 
has  been  every  year,  something  has 
happened  to  prevent  her  doing  as  she 
would  like  for  us  on  Christmas. 

We,  her  boys,  have  got  well  acquainted 
with  her  girls,  though;  and — don't  men- 
tion what  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
please,  for  we  do  not  wish  her  to  hear 
of  it — we  are  going  to  furnish  our  own 
Christmas  dinner,  but    go  over    and   eat 
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it  with  her  and  Brother  Ferns  in  their 
large,  warm  kitchen  this  year. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  related  to  a  worldly 
man  the  circumstance  of  Sister  Ellen's 
remarkable  healing,  and  finished  my 
story  with  this:  "Our  people  consider 
it  pays  them  the  best  of  anything  to 
be  faithful  Latter-day  Saints." 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  and  much 
to  my  gratification,  the  gentleman  re- 
plied emphatically: 

"I  should  suppose  you  would  so  con- 
sider, if  results  like  that  are  often  the 
reward  of  your  faithfulness." 

I  assured  him  they  were. 

My  story,  I  thought,  was  finished.  But 
one  of  Sister  Ellen's  girls — now  young 
women— has  become  as  amiable,  attract- 
ive and  all-controlling  with,  at  least  one 
of  the  boys,  whose  name  I  will  not 
mention,  as  the  new  teacher  herself  ever 
was.  And  she  insists  that  two  other 
important  items  should  be  added. 

The  first  is,  that  the  united  faith  and 
pravers  of  Sister  Ellen's  girls,  as  well 
as  of  her  boys,  had  much  to  do  with 
that  miraculous  healing.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  boys  have  never 
doubted. 

The  other  item  to  be  added  is,  that 
the  interesting  young  lady  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  gentleman  whose  name 
I  forbear  to  offer,  will  sing  at  Sister 
Ellen's,  on  Christmas  day,  the  following: 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

This  day  we  remember  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  ! 
In  spirit,  His  tears  and  His  blood  we  behold  : 
We  weep  o'er  His  sinless  yet  exquisite  pain, 
While  reading  His  story,  which  never  grows  old. 
Then  in  the  dear  name  of  tint  Christ  we  appeal ; 
Thou  Lord,  who  hath  suffered,  our  stricken  ones  hea'  I 

Again,  we  remember  the  sacrifice  done, 

The  death,  with  its  anguish  ami  sufferings,  passed  ; 

The  honor  and  power  and  victory  won  ; 

The  glory  awaiting  the  faithful  at  last. 

Oh,  Father  Eternal,  and  Jesus  the  blessed, 

In  Thy  loving  mercy,  our  weary  ones  rest ! 


Forgive  our  transgression,  and  grant  our  appeal, 
Our  Father  in  heaven  and  Jesus  the  blessed  I 
In  Thy  tender  mercy  our  stricken  ones  heal ; 
In  Thy  loving  kindness  our  weary  ones  rest. 
We  praise  and  adore  Thee,  oh  grant  our  appeal, 
Our  weary  ones  rest  and  our  stricken  ones  heal  I 

Mary   Grace. 


THE  LITTLE   COTTON  PICKER. 

The  dawn's  first  streak  of  mellow  light, 

Lit  up  a  busy  scene, 
Where  all  the  fields  were  white  as  snow, 

Instead  of  brown  or  green. 
White  with  the  cotton's  bursting  boll, 

The  southern  planter's  gold  ; 
Each  hand  must  toil  unceasingly 

Till  every  bale  is  told. 

A  mother  on  a  blanket  near, 

Her  infant  laid  to  rest, 
The  while  she  plied  her  wonted  task, 

A  toiler  with  the  rest. 
He  woke ;  and  o'er  his  dusky  face 

Passed  looks  of  deep  concern. 
He  seemed  to  wonder  where  she  was, 

And  when  she  would  return. 


Ho  watched  the  busy  pickers  pile 

The  cotton  high  and  white. 
In  passing,  when  they  spoke  to  him, 

Smiled  broadly  with  delight. 
But  who  can  say  what  thoughts  were  born, 

In  mind  so  young  and  dim  ; 
This  field  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth, 

This  work,  life's  work,  to  him. 

At  last  he  gravely  crept  away, 

From  shaded  blanket  bed 
To  where  the  first  green  cotton  plant, 

Lifted  its  branching  head. 
And  seizing  it  with  both  his  hands, 

(For  still  he  could  not  walk), 
He  upright  drew  his  little  frame 

Supported  by  its  stalk. 

The  flossy  fibers  plucked  with  care, 

One  chubby  fist  he  filled  j 
Then  crept  away  to  where  the  rest, 

Their  loaded  baskets  spilled. 
And  with  deep  satisfaction  placed 

The  proof  he  was  no  shirk, 
Beside  this  heap  of  industry, 

His  shred  of  honest  work. 

KlUn  Jaktiman. 
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Juvenile  %n&ixuoiox 

GEORGE    Q.   CANNON,    EDITOR, 


Salt  Lake  City,   Dec.    15,   1895. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


LITERATURE    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

QrlNCE  vve  commenced  the  publi- 
G$J  cation  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
*®  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  ex- 
ercising care  concerning  the  reading 
matter  which  we  place  in  the  hands  of 
our  families,  more  especially  of  our 
children.  The  world  is  flooded  with 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  We 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  ever 
was  an  age  when  knowledge  was  so 
freely  disseminated  among  all  classes  of 
people  as  at  the  present  time.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
cheap  methods  which  have  grown  up  of 
late  years  of  circulating  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation have  been  of  immense  bene- 
fit in  enlightening  the  people.  But  they 
have  also  been  attended  with  many  evils. 
Error  can  be  circulated  as  widely  and  as 
easily  as  truth.  Satan  has  not  been 
slow  to  use  these  improved  agencies  in 
doing  his  work  and  in  seeking  to  destroy 
the  purposes  of  the  Almighty. 

This  is  an  age  of  learning.  Educa- 
tion is  more  easily  obtained  now  than 
probably  at  any  other  time  in  the  world's 
history.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
minds  which  take  delight  in  attacking 
old  systems,  and  seeking  to  introduce 
new  theories  and  to  circulate  new  ideas, 
striving  to  gain  credit  as  the  founders  of 
new  systems.  One  can  scarcely  take  up 
a  magazine  or  a  newspaper  without  find- 
ing evidences  of  this.  Old  beliefs  that 
are  sacred,  and  that  have  brought  happi- 


ness to  thousands,  are  attacked  with  the 
greatest  impunity;  in  fact,  there  is  noth- 
ing too  sacred  to  escape  criticism.  Men 
apparently  take  pride  in  this  work  of 
destruction. 

We  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  as  editor  we  referred  in  the 
Topics  of  the  Times  in  the  last  number. 
Here  is  a  popular  magazine,  having  a 
very  wide  circulation,  which  in  the  most 
ingenious  and  plausible  style  attacks 
the  Bible  and  derides  its  historical  ac- 
curacy, holding  it  up  to  ridicule,  and 
appealing  to  popular  prejudices  to  re- 
ject it.  Such  an  article  is  designed  to 
unsettle  people's  minds,  especially  the 
minds  of  the  young;  to  fill  them  with 
unbelief,  and  to  cause  doubt  to  arise 
concerning  the  most  sacred  truths  con- 
nected with  God's  dealings  with  the 
children  of  men.  An  inexperienced  per- 
son in  reading  such  an  essay  must  be 
very  careful  or  he  will  be  captivated  by 
the  plausible  arguments;  for  men  who 
write  on  these  themes  do  so  with  the 
design  to  make  their  errors  and  false 
theories  appear  true,  and  they  make 
them  as  attractive  as  possible.  It  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  ask  questions  which 
cannot  very  well  be  answered  and  to 
throw  doubt  upon  matters    of  this  kind. 

If  we  had  the  power,  we  would  im- 
press in  the  most  solemn  manner  upon 
parents  and  all  others  who  have  charge 
of  the  young  the  necessity  of  exercising 
the  greatest  care  in  regard  to  the  litera- 
ture that  is  introduced  into  households 
where  there  are  children.  In  fact,  not  only 
should  care  be  exercised  in  the  case  of 
the  young,  but  grown  people  should  not 
spend  much  of  thtir  time  in  reading 
works  of  this  character. 


EFFECT    OF    IMPROPER    READING. 

A  visitor  to  a  family  can  form   a  very 
good    idea    of  the    taste    of    the     family 
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and  the  character  of  their  faith  and 
views  by  the  printed  works  which  lie 
around.  The  reading  of  one  copy  of  a 
newspaper,  or  of  a  magazine,  or  a  book, 
may  not  produce  any  visible  effect  at 
the  time;  but  the  continued  perusal  of 
a  magazine  or  newspaper,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  will  have  its 
effect.  The  Editor  once  knew  a  promi- 
nent officer  of  this  Church  who  had  a 
fondness  for  reading  the  works  of 
spiritualists.  While  this  taste  at  the 
first  did  not  excite  any  particular  fear, 
the  results  in  his  case  were  deplorable. 
He  lost  his  faith  in  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  gospel,  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  adopted  the  view  which 
his  reading  had  led  him  to.  There  are 
hundreds  of  cases  of  this  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  Church — where  men  and 
women  have  had  their  faith  destroyed 
by  reading  improper  works.  The  con- 
tinued reading-  of  false  reports  and 
statements  concerning  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and 
the  character  of  its  leading  men  have 
their  effect  upon  the  world.  We  have 
seen  and  had  sorrowful  reason  for  notic- 
ing the  effect  that  this  has  had  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  themselves  can- 
not read  this  class  of  literature  without 
being  affected  by  it.  They  may  start 
out  without  lending  the  least  credence 
to  the  statements  that  are  made;  but 
the  lies  oft  repeated  and  oft  read  will 
have  their  effect,  the}7  will  make  their 
impression,  they  will  leave  seeds  to 
germinate,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
bear  bitter  fruit.  Everything  false, 
everything  erroneous  should  therefore  be 
shunned. 

There  is  enough  truth  in  the  world  to 
occupy  men's  attention,  and  especially 
children's,  without  bestowing  thought  or 
time    upon    that  which  is  false.      Every- 


one should  shun  books  and  periodicals 
of  this  character.  No  judicious  parent 
would  knowingly  permit  his  or  her  chil- 
dren to  associate  with  habitual  liars,  nor 
with  persons  who  delight  in  untruthful 
statements.  We  should  dread  the  effect 
of  such  contact.  But  this  is  no  worse 
than  permitting  them  to  have  access  to 
literature  of  the  same  character;  for 
their  minds  are  sure  to  be  poisoned  by 
that  which  thev  read. 


JEAN'S  REAL  CHRISTMAS. 

"Oh,  what  would  it  be  to  have  a  real 
Christmas!  What  would  it  be  like?" 
Little  Jean  sank  wearily  down  on  the 
broad  stone  steps  before  the  large  es- 
tablishment, so  quiet  now,  but  where 
there  had  been  the  steady  tread  of  mul- 
titudes passing  all  day  long.  As  he 
passed  up  and  down  the  long  street  on 
his  daily  rounds  of  selling  papers  he 
had  paused  more  than  once  to  look  in 
with  longing  eyes,  at  the  beautiful  things, 
and  the  beaming  faces  of  toy-laden  cus- 
tomers. But  now,  it  was  all  still  and 
dark  in  there.  The  glimmering  lamps 
shone  on  a  street  almost  deserted  save 
by  a  few  hurrying  passers-by,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  detained  against 
their  wills,  and  were  hurrying  away  from 
the  loneliness  of  the  street,  deserted  by 
all  save  little  Jean. 

He  sat  leaning  up  against  the  large 
stone  pillar,  where  he  dropped  down  to 
rest,  after  a  very  long,  hard  day,  too 
tired  to  feel  that  he  was  alone  and  cold. 

But,  tired  as  he  was,  he  must  make 
another  effort,  for  the  place  that  he 
called  home  was  eight  long  blocks  away 
and  he  dragged  himself  to  his  feet  and 
went  slowly  along  the  dreary  street,  past 
lighted  homes  and  great,  dark  shops, 
unti  he  reached  the  alley,  and  climbed 
the  slippery  steps  that  led  to  the  wretch- 
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ed  place  in  which  he  slept.  Jean  pushed 
open  the  door  and  stood  still  in  the 
darkness. 

"Jim,  are  you  here?  Are  you  home 
tonight?" 

Jim  turned  in  bed,  and  a  gruff,  but 
kindly  voice  called  out  sleepily,  "Hallo, 
youngster!  You're  late  tonight.  Had 
any  dinner?" 

"Never  mind,  I  don't  want  any,"  and 
throwing  in  the  corner  his  bundle  of 
papers  containing  the  exact  number  of 
"dailies,"  little  Jean  had  received  that 
morning,  he  crawled  under  the  one  old 
quilt  that  covered  his  straw  pallet  in 
one  corner  of  the  dark  room,  while  his 
companion  dozed  off  again  on  his  com- 
fortless  "bunk"  in  another. 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  Jim  starve  him- 
self to  give  me  supper  any  more.  It's 
enough  that  I  sleep  here  for  nothing. 
I'm  nothing  to  him  anyway." 

Just  then  the  great  hall  bell  tolled  out 
twelve  o'clock  and  Jean  sobbed  himself 
to  sleep  on  his  cold,  hard  bed.  When 
he  awoke  the  bustle  of  the  day  had  be- 
gun in  the  streets  and  surrounding 
homes,  but  his  heart  was  heavy  and  he 
felt  feverish  and  weak.  He  was  alone, 
for  Jim  had  gone  to  his  job,  or  to  search 
for  one,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  his 
going  and  coming  were  uncertain — he 
might    not  be  there  again  for  a  week. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Jean's  wretchedness. 
How  well  he  remembered  the  pale  pati- 
ent face  of  his  mother  as  he  had  seen  it 
in  the  same  dark  corner  of  the  same 
dark  room!  Some  way,  Jean  didn't  un- 
derstand how,  when  his  mother  died 
the  house  had  fallen  to  the  possession 
of  Jim,  who  had  allowed  Jean  shelter 
there  since  that    terrible  Christmas    eve. 

He  tried  to  get  up  but  could  not, 
and  fell  back  on  the  straw.  A  long 
time  he  lay  there    exhausted.        He    Was 


so  hungry  and  cold.  The  next  two  or 
three  hours  seemed  an  endless  eternity. 
He  lay  in  a  partial  stupor  realizing  only 
that  he  was  alone  and  perhaps  dying. 

Bat  what  sound  is  that?  Sleighbells 
stopping  at  his  door.  Someone  is  com- 
ing up  the  steps.  There  are  voices  in 
the  room.  Someone  is  raising  him  up. 
"Thank  God,  we  have  found  him. 
Grandma's  own  little  Jean."  He  feels 
himself  clasped  in  loving  arms  and  car- 
ried to  the  sleigh.  He  hears  a  soft  voice 
praying  over  him  as  he  is  being  wrap- 
ped in  the  soft  warm  furs.  Oh,  what 
a  sense  of  warmth,  and  love,  and  comfort ! 
He  is  too  weak  to  wonder  about  it  all, 
but  allows  himself  to  sink  away  into 
unconscious  slumber.  When  he  awakes 
it  is  Christmas  eve  indeed!  He  is  lying 
in  a  nice  warm  room,  rosy  with  the 
light  from  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  grate. 

How  soft  the  pillows  are!  How  beau- 
tiful is  everything,  and  oh,  what  a  sense 
of  comfort! 

"What  has  happened?  Where  am  I?" 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  a  quiet,  sweet- 
faced  lady  comes  and  bends  over  him. 
"Grandma's  own  little  Jean!"  she  mur- 
murs, "You  are  at  home.  Oh,  heaven 
forgive  me  for  allowing  your  mother  to 
die  in  wretchedness,  so  near  the  home 
of  her  girlhood,   but   I  did  not  know." 

Jean  could  not  quite  understand,  but 
he  was  content,  and  as  he  sat  on  Christ- 
mas day  in  grandpa's  high  backed  chair 
and  tasted  each  dainty  dish  prepared  for 
his  own  Christmas  dinner,  little  Jean 
knew  "what  it  would  be  like  to  have  a 
real  Christmas.  " 

Vera. 


The  habit  of  looking  on  the  best  side 
of  everything    is  worth    more    than    one 
housand  a  year. 

t 
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SHORT  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 


The  Sacred   Flame. 

As  Christmas  is  drawing  near,  come 
with  me  and  we  will  take  an  imaginary 
journey  across  the  ocean  to  Joppa,  and 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  be  at 
the  holy  sepulchre  on  the  birth-day  of 
our  Savior. 

We  enter  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  a  court  on  the  south 
through  handsome  recessed  arches.  We 
are  first  impressed  by  the  wonderfully 
complex  nature  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  As  we  advance,  we  come  to 
the  sepulchre  proper,  which  is  located 
near  the  center  of  the  church.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  large  sixteen-sided  chapei. 
and  is  surrounded  by  chapels  appropri- 
ated to  different  creeds  and  nationalities 
or  marking  various  spots  traditionally 
connected  with  the  Savior's  passion. 
Having  made  these  casual  observations, 
we  seat  ourselves  in  the  large  central 
apartment. 

Presently  people  begin  to  come  in, 
and.  gathering  in  groups,  commence  ani- 
mated conversations.  As  the  time  ad- 
vances, we  become  amazed  at  the  im- 
mense number  of  persons  that  have  col- 
lected in  and  about  the  sepulchre;  but 
still  the  gathering  increases.  Finally 
the  hum  of  conversation  is  hushed,  and 
the  congregation,  led  by  a  priest,  begins 
to  offer^up  prayers  and  pious  songs  and 
chants  to  the  Great  Jehovah.  This  re- 
ligious manifestation  continues  until 
just  before  midnight.  when,  by  a 
sign  from  the  priest,  the  worship  ceases. 
All  eyes  are  turned  toward  a  certain 
part  of  the  building.  A  death  like 
silence  pervades  the  vicinity.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  people  it  seems,  cannot 
much  longer  be  suppressed,  when  sud- 
denly a  flame  shoots  from  an  aperture 
in  the  wall.     The  priest  in  charge  lights 


a  candle  from  this  flame  and  passes  it 
to  the  congregation.  Each  in  turn 
lights  his  candle,  passes  the  flame  to  the 
next  and  so  on  till  all  have  procured  a 
light.  Then  the  people  do  not  try  any 
longer  to  control  their  feelings.  Such 
shouting,  such  rejoicing,  and  such  songs 
of  jubilee!  Once  more  the  priest  calls 
the  gathering  to  order  and  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  is  offered  up.  The  con- 
gregation is  now  formally  dismissed, 
and  the  worshipers  retire  to  their  homes 
bearing  their  lighted  candles. 

Let  us  inquire  as  to  the  motive  of 
this  peculiar  religious  assembly.  About 
the  year  325,  A.  D.,  Constantine  built  a 
church  over  the  site  of  Jesus'  sepulchre. 
At  that  church,  since  Constantine's 
time  the  Greek  Catholics  have  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  and  celebrate  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Scenes  like  the  one  de- 
scribed have  been  enacted  there  from  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century.  The  Catho- 
lics claim  that  the  flame  which  issues 
from  the  wall  is  a  direct  manifestation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  miraculous  appearance.  The 
flame  that  thev  carry  from  the  sepulchre 
is  regarded  by  them  as  possessing  a 
potent  influence  for  good.  The)'  think 
that  as  long  as  they  keep  it  burning, 
they  are  given  power  over  temptation, 
and  that  even  sickness  of  all  kinds  is 
held  in  check — in  fact  it  is  their  charm. 
No  wonder,  then  that  they  strive  so  hard 
to  keep  the  light  burning  continually 
from  one  Christmas   to  another. 

In  1092,  A.  D.,  while  at  the  sepulchre 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  sacred 
flames,  the  Christians  were  set  upon  by 
the  Turks  and  thirty  thousand  of  their 
numbers  slain.  This  massacre  was  one 
of  the  most  direct  of  the  minor  causes 
that  led  to  the  holy  wars. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  flame  ap- 
pearing through    the  wall  as  it  does,  we 
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do  not  attribute  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  for 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  mentioned,  is 
not  the  only  one  that  has  transpired 
there.  Very  frequently,  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic 
churches,  respectively,  have  been  in- 
volved in  fatal  riots,  trying  to  obtain  the 
flame  first.  Even  as  late  as  1858,  such 
a  collision  was  precipitated.  Now,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  inspire  men  to  participate  in  such 
scenes  of  carnage,  and  if  they  did  it  in 
spite  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  would  surely 
be  withdrawn  and  no  manifestations 
would  be    seen  afterward. 

At  any  rate,  aside  from  the  riots,  we 
must  recognize  this  custom  as  promotive 
of  good.  For,  surely,  one  who  believes 
that  he  has  something  in  his  possession 
directly  from  Divinity  will  try  to  order 
his  life  accordingly 

F.  J.  Busch. 


Bessie's   Lesson. 

Bessie  was  pretty;  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that,  and  she  herself  was  more 
certain  of  it  than  anyone  else. 

If  we  could  look  into  her  room  we 
should  see  it  neatly  arranged  with  a  cosy 
bed  in  one  corner,  snow-white  curtains 
at  the  windows,  and  a  bureau  with  a 
large  mirror.  Just  in  front  of  the 
bureau  is  a  large  rug  and  on  it  we 
should  see  Bessie  standing  gracefully 
poised,  admiring  the  beautiful  figure. 
the  crown  of  golden  curls,  the  deep 
blue  eyes  and  the  pink  of  her  dimpled 
cheeks,  which  reflect  themselves  in  the 
glass. 

As  she  stands  thus  rapt  in  self-admir- 
ation, "Bessie,"  comes  in  a  gentle  tone 
from  without.  The  smile  goes  from 
the  girl's  face  and  a  frown  takes  its 
place,  as  she  responds  in  tones  far  from 
gentle. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 


"Can't  you  come  now  and  help  prepare 
supper?"  says  the  same  plaintive  voice, 
"I  suppose  I'll  have  to,"  is  all  the 
answer  Bessie  gives  as  she  glances  down 
at  the  shapely  fingers,  so  neatly  trim- 
med, and  thinks  how  terrible  it  is  that 
they  should  be  soiled  by  such  work  as 
cooking. 

She  puts  on  a  big  apron  and  leaves 
the  room,  her  face  spoiled  by  anger.  She 
enters  the  kitchen  in  the  same  mood 
and  starts  to  work  without  one  pleasant 
look  for  her  poor  old  mother  whose 
back  is  bent  with  toil  and  whose  heart 
3'earns  for  a  daughter's  affection. 

Supper  is  prepared  and  the  family  sit 
down  to  eat  with  anything  but  cheerful 
hearts.  At  last  the  meal,  which  has 
been  more  of  duty  than  of  pleasure,  is 
finished  and  Bessie  is  preparing  for  an 
evening's  out.  She  does  not  notice  the 
tired  look  on  her  mother's  face  nor  the 
anxious  glance  in  her  father's  eye.  She 
cares  only  for  pleasure  and  is  just  leav- 
ing the  room  in  search  of  it.  when  her 
father  calls, 

"Bessie,  please  do  not  go  out  tonight. 
If  you  cannot  help  your  mother  retire 
to  your  room. " 

Bessie's  cheeks  turn  crimson.  How 
very  indignant  she  feels!  But  among 
her  many  failings,  disobedience  is  not 
one,  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  slam 
she  runs  up  to  her  room.  Giving  her 
wrap  a  fling  to  the  floor  she  throws  her- 
self upon  her  bed  and  begins  to  cry. 

Oh!  how  cruelly  she  is  treated!  She 
must  soil  her  complexion  over  a  hot 
stove,  spoil  her  hands  in  hot  water,  and 
then  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  for  a  few 
minutes.  Nobody  loves  her;  she  has 
not  one  true  friend  on  earth.  If  she 
could  only  die ! 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  run  through 
Bessie's  mind  as  she  lies  sobbing  upon 
her  bed. 
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She  has  Dot  lain  long  when  she  hears 
some    one    cry    out    in  agonizing   tones, 

"Bessie,  get  up  quickly!  Your  mother 
is  dying. " 

Bessie  springs  up  and  rushes  to  the 
adjoining  room  where  she  sees  her 
mother  stretched  cold  and  white  upon 
the  bed  and  her  father  sitting  Dy  the 
bedside,  his  face  convulsed  with  emotion. 
Clinging  to  his  knee  are  Jennie  and 
Robbie,  their  faces   bathed  in   tears. 

Now  came  Bessie's  real  trial.  Her 
mother  was  dead  and  she  had  helped  to 
kill  her.  She  was  a  murderess.  She  had 
robbed  her  dear  father  of  his  beloved 
wife  and  taken  from  those  dear  children 
a  fond  mother.  Could  God  forgive  her! 
She  stood  in  the  room  like  a  statue 
Every  limb  was  rigid  and  blood  seemed 
bursting  from  every  pore.  Oh!  the 
agony  of  that  terrible  moment.  Then 
she  swooned  away  and  knew  no   more. 

Soon  a  cool,  soft  hand  caressed  her 
burning  brow  and  something  whispered 
"Bessie."  Bessie  opened  her  eves  and 
there  was  dear  little  Robbie  clinging  to 
her. 

Then  it  was  only  a  dream!  With  a 
cry  of  joy  she  clasped  him  to  her  breast 
and  with  sobs  and  tears  her  heart  went 
up  in  thankfulness  to  God.  The  wonder- 
ing child  nestled  closely  in  her  arms 
and  finally  whispered, 

"What  'ou  trvin'  for,  Bessie5  Don't 
try.  I  dess  tome  to  wate  'ou  up. 
Mamma's  awful  tired.  'Ou  dit  dinner, 
won't  'ou  5" 

Placing  him  tenderly  on  the  bed  she 
answered. 

"Bessie  will  get  breakfast  for  you  and 
papa.  You  just  lie  here  in  Bessie's 
bed." 

In  a  few  minutes  Bessie  was  in  the 
kitchen  singing  over  the  stove  and  in  a 
very  short  time  she  was  ringing  the  bell 
for  breakfast,  with  the  brightest  of  faces. 


The  family  took  places  at  the  table 
with  many  an  admiring  glance  at  the 
white-aproned  cook,  and  after  God  was 
thanked   Jennie  said, 

"I  think  Bessie  has  got  the  prettiest 
paint  she  has  ever  had." 

"Yes,"  said  her  father,  "Bessie  got 
her  paint  from  her  heart  this  time." 

What  a  jolly  good  time  they  had! 
Bessie  was  very  happy,  and  when  the 
meal  was  finished  and  her  mother  had 
gone  into  the  parlor,  Bessie  followed 
her.  Throwing  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck  she  exclaimed, 

"  Mamma  I'm  so  happy  that  I  can  do  all 
the  work  myself.  I'm  going  to  be  the 
best  daughter  in  the  world  and  help  you 
all  I  can. 

Gently  caressing  Bessie's  pretty  curls 
the  mother  replied,  "May  God  help  you 
to  keep  your  resolution  and  help  you 
to  remember  that  the  onlv  true  happi- 
ness is  in  doing  good." 

Delta  Cole. 


THE    NEWSBOYS'    CHRISTMAS. 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  I  was  em- 
ployed as  a  compositor  on  a  widely- 
circulated  daily  in  the  west  of  England. 
Summer  and  winter  the  lobby  of  the 
printing  office  was  occupied  nightly  by 
a  score  of  ragged  newsboys,  who,  hav- 
ing lost  their  earnings  at  gambling  dur- 
ing the  day,  were  afraid  to  go  home  to 
their  parents. 

I  often  pitied  these  poor  little  fellows, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  be  better.  Most  of 
their  parents  were  drunkards — aye, 
worse  than  drunkards — and  we  all  know 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a  corrupt  tree 
to  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

1  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  some- 
how one  of  these  boys  always  impressed 
me  as    having  been    born   for  something 
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higher.  His  name  was  Charley  John- 
son. He  was  a  smart,  bright-ej-ed  little 
fellow,  about  ten  years  old,  and,  for  an 
English  newsboy,  was  unusually  polite 
and  well-behaved.  I  noticed,  too,  that 
Charley  did  not  swear  like  the  other 
boys;  and  if,  perchance,  an  oath  did 
happen  to  escape  his  lips,  he  seemed 
always  to  feel  sorry  for  it. 

About  two  o'clock  one  cold  winter's 
morning — in  fact,  *  it  was  Christmas 
morning — the  office  door  was  gently 
opened,  and  with  timid,  barefooted 
tread  Charley  entered.  He  came  over 
to  where  f  was  working,  and,  politely 
touching  his  cap,  said: 

"Morning,   Mr.    Nixon.  Would  you 

please  give  me  a  penny?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it, 
Charley?"    I  asked. 

"Buy  a  cup  o'   coffee,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
would  go  down  slick  this  cold  morning, 
Charley?" 

"Bet  you,  sir.  I  haven't  had  noffin' 
tei  eat  since  noon  yesterday." 

"That's  too  bad,  Charley,"  I  said, 
taking  out  my  purse,  f  found,  however, 
that  my  smallest  change  was  a  two- 
shilling  piece. 

"Charley,"  I  said,  "this  is  the  small- 
est piece  of  money  I  have  got.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  trust  you.  You  can  have 
two  pence  out  of  this  florin — a  penny 
lor  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  another  for  a 
bun — and  I  will  depend  upon  your 
honesty  to  bring  me  back  the  change." 

A  look  of  surprise  came  into  the  boy's 
face.  Could  it  be  possible  that  anyone 
would  trust  him? 

I  think  Charley  believed  that  Trust  was 
dead,  and  that  he  was  never  going  to 
have  a  resurrection.  He  reached  out  his 
hand  for  the  money,  saying: 

"You  ken  trus'  me,  Mr.  Nixon,  an' 
see  if  I  don't  come  back  with  the  change.  " 


As  soon  as  Charley  reached  the  lobby 
I  heard  him  call  to  one  of  the  other 
boys,  and  f  went  and  peeped  through 
the  door. 

"Joe,"  he  said,  shaking  his  com- 
panion, "get  up.  Look!" — showing  him 
the  two-shilling  piece.  "Let's  go  over 
ter  the  coffee  stan'  an'  hev  something  ter 
eat. " 

Joe  was  upon  his  feet  in  a  jiffy,  and, 
throwing  his  leg  over  the  banister  of  the 
staircase,  Charley  slid  to  the  first  land- 
ing, followed  by  his  comrade. 

"You  can  say  good-by  to  that  two- 
shilling  piece,"  said  the  man  working 
next  to  me,  "for  that's  the  last  of  it  ever 
you  will   see." 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  boy 
honest  is  to  trust  him,  and  I  am  going 
to  try  the  experiment." 

"And  I  have  heard  it  said,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  it  is  always  best  to  keep 
temptation  out  of   the  path  of  youth." 

Two  hours  passed,  and  Charley  had 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance;  another 
sixty  minutes  went  by,  still  he  had  not 
returned,  and  the  workmen  were  enjoy- 
ing a  hearty  laugh  at  my  expense. 

I'll  admit  that  I  was  beginning  to 
form  bad  opinions  of  the  boy;  but  just 
then  the  door  opened  and  a  little  brown 
curly  head  appeared  inside. 

"S'pose  you  were  beginnin'  ter  think 
I  wasn't  goin'  ter  come  back,  Mr. 
Nixon,"  said  Charley,  as  he  handed  me 
the  change,  one  shilling  and  ten  pence; 
"but  there  wuz  a  good  fire  in  the  coffee- 
stan',  so  I  thought  I'd  stay  by  it  till 
paper  time." 

"That  was  right,  Charley,"  I  said; 
"but  I  thought  you  took  one  of  the 
other  boys  with  you.  Did  he  get  any- 
thing to  eat?" 

"Oh,  yes;  he  hed  'alf  o'  my  coffee  an' 
bun. " 
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"That  was  very  kind  of  you,  Charley," 
I  said,  especially  when  you  had  little 
enough  for  yourself. " 

"He  deserves  it,  Mr.  Nixon.  You 
don't  know  how  kind  Joe  has  been  ter 
me.  Lots  o'  times  when  I  hev  no 
money  ter  get  papers  he  lets  me  hev 
some  o'  his  ter  sell  until  I  earn  'nuff  ter 
buy  some  o'  my  own." 

"Morning  Post  and  Guardian."  rang 
from  the  newsboys  on  the  street,  and 
Charley  made  to  hurry  off. 

"Good  mornin',  an'  thank  yer,  Mr. 
Nixon,"  he  said.  "Wish  you  a  merry 
Christmus. " 

"  Wait  a  minute, Charley,  "  I  said.  "  How 
are  you  going  to  spend  your  Christmas?" 

"I  hopes  ter  hev  a  good  time,  sir. 
The  boys  hev  all  made  it  up  ter  go  ter 
a  restaurant  an'  hev  a  big  Christmus 
dinner,  an'  then  we're  goin'  ter  the 
theater  ter  see  the  pantermime. " 

"And  how  would  you  like  to  come  to 
m}  house  tonight  for  your  Christmas 
supper,  Charley,  and  have  a  good  time 
with  my  boys?  They're  going  to  have 
a  grand  Christmas  tree,  and  lots  of  games. 
Don't  you  think  you  would  like  it?" 

"I  should  think  so,  sir;  but  mebe  yer 
boys  wouldn't  care  ter  mix  up  with  a 
youngster  like  me." 

"Why,  of  course  they  would,  Charley. 
They  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
come,  and  I  know  the)-  will  make  it 
pleasant  for  you.  Tell  your  friend  Joe 
to  come  also,  and  be  there  at  six  o'clock. 
You  know  my  house?" 

"Yes.  sir;   thank  you;   we'll  be  there." 

At  the  breakfast  table  that  morning  I 
told  my  wife  about  Charley,  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  she  could  fix  up  one 
of  our  boy's  suits  for  him,  as  his  own 
was  badly  worn.  She  said  she  believed 
she  could,  and  would  attend  to  that 
matter  after  breakfast. 

Every    time  I    awoke  that    morning  I 


could  hear  Mrs.  Nixon's  Singer  working 
smartly,  and  I  readily  guessed  that  it 
was  Charley's  suit  she  had  under  her 
needle.  When  I  came  down  stairs 
shortly  after  noon,  my  wife  held  up  a 
very  neat  little  suit  which  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  out  of  one  of  my 
eldest  boy's  "cast-offs."  She  had  also 
polished  up  a  pair  of  George's  old  shoes, 
which,  while  they  were  considerably 
down  at  the  heels,  were  decidedly  better 
than  bare  feet  in  winter  time. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock  the  two  boys 
arrived.  Joe  looked  clean  and  respect- 
able; but  Charley,  poor  little  fellow,  was 
in  just  the  same  condition  in  which  I 
had  left  him   in  the  morning. 

After  having  warmed  himself  at  the 
fire,  Mrs.  Nixon  took  Charley  up  to  the 
bath-room  and  made  him  wash  himself 
thoroughly,  after  which  he  donned  the 
suit  she  had  made  for  him  that  day,  and 
when  he  presented  himself  in  the  parlor 
later,  one  would  not  have  thought  him 
the  same  child. 

Then  we  had  supper,  and  after  that 
followed  games  of  all  descriptions. 
Charley  and  Joe  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves immensely,  and  our  own  children 
were  equally  delighted. 

When  the  time  came  for  parting  Mrs. 
Nixon  filled  two  large  paper  sacks  with 
oranges,  nuts,  candies  and  apples,  and 
gave  them  to  the  boys  to  take  home. 

Joe  and  Charley  then  shook  hands 
wih  us  all,  and  bade  us  "good-night," 
saying  it  was  the  best  Christmas  they 
had  ever  spent. 

And  we  felt  happy.  We  had  not  done 
much,  'tis  true  — only  put  a  few  rays  of 
sunlight  into  two  dark  little  lives;  but 
as  we  lay  down  to  rest  that  night  we 
thought  we  could  hear  the  Master's 
voice,  saying:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  these  little  ones  of  mine,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  Win.    A.    Morton. 
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SANTA  CLAUS'  DEPUTY. 

It  was  a  wonderful  night;  the  stars 
glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  frosty 
sky.  Kit  Dean  thought,  as  he  hurried 
over  the  windy  hill,  that  they  had  Dever 
looked  so  large  and   bright  before. 

On  the  ver\  brow  of  this  hill  was  a 
little  cottage.  The  windows  were 
cracked  and  broken.  Straw  and  rags 
filled  the  gaps  where  the  glass  should 
have  been.  The  gate  hung  on  one  hinge, 
and  the  posts  were  worm-eaten  and 
decayed. 

As  Kit  drew  near  this  miserable  dwell- 
ing, the  door  was  opened  and  a  small 
head   thrust  out. 

"Hello,  Ben!"  shouted  Kit.  "This 
looks  like  Christmas  eve,  doesn't  it?" 

"It  feels  like  it,  too,"  answered  the 
little  fellow;  "'cause  Mat  says  Santa 
Claus  is  going  to  bring  me  a  sled  —  a 
real  one,  with  swan's  necks  and  bright 
steel  runners.  I  wish  it  was  tomorrow!" 
he  cried,  dancing  up  and  down,  while 
he  clapped  his  hands  together. 

"So  do  I'"  replied  Kit,  heartily. 
"I'm  going  to  have  a  sled,  too." 

"■Where  are    you  going    now?"   asked 

Ben,  coming    out  a  little    farther  on  the 

doorstep. 

"To   Dolan's,    for  things  to    make  the 

pudding  of,"   replied  Kit. 

Then  he  paused,  and  began  counting 
over  his  fingers,  in  a  distracted  manner, 
as  he  repeated : 

"Raisins,  currants,  plums,  citron- 
citron —  There!  I  have  forgotten  some- 
thing," he  muttered.  "I  ought  to  have 
written  it  down.  Let  me  see!  There 
were  eight — no  seven  things.  Raisins, 
currants " 

"Is  that  for  the  pudding?"  questioned 
Ben,  with  interest. 

"Yes."  nodded  Kit.  "Raisins,  cur- 
rants, plums,  citron,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
cinnamon;    and    I'm    to    stir    it,     Ben!" 


Then  he  added,  quickly,  "Now  I  must 
go,  before  I  forget  again." 

"Good-by!"  called  Ben,  as  Kit  hurried 
away.  "If  you  see  Mat  at  the  store  tell 
him  I've  been  good!" 

The  little  '  fellow  looked  so  happy  in 
spite  of  his  ragged  clothes  and  blue 
nose  and  fingers,  that  Kit  laughed  in 
sympathy,  as  he  turned  his  face  toward 
the  village  whose  lights  shone  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  like  glow-worms. 

When  Kit  pushed  open  the  store  door 
the  place  was  filled  with  customers;  but 
Mr.  Dolan  did  not  look  pleased.  In  fact 
his  face  wore  an  ugly  frown  as  he 
measured  out  sugar  for  one  and  coffee 
for  another. 

Kit  looked  at  the  row  of  people  by  the 
counter  and  calculated  how  long  he 
would  be  obliged  to  wait  before  he  could 
be  served;  then  he  glanced  about  for 
Mat,  little  Ben's  brother,  for  he  was  not 
helping  Mr.    Dolan  as  usual. 

Mat  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and 
Mr.  Dolan's  sole  clerk.  He  worked  from 
early  morning  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing, for  very  small  pay  indeed.  He  and 
his  little  brother  lived  alone  in  the 
dilapidated  cottage,  for  they  were  or- 
phans and  friendless. 

Presently  Kit  caught  sight  of  Mat 
seated  on  a  box,  behind  some  barrels  in 
the  store.  His  face  was  covered  with 
both  hands,  and  he  did  not  look  happy, 
either. 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  you?" 
asked  Kit,  after  standing  by  the  boy  for 
a  few  moments. 

"Nothing  much!"  answered  Mat, 
raising  his  face  and  turning  his  wet  eyes 
upon  Kit;  "only  Mr.  Dolan  has  bounced 
me,  without  my  month's  pay,  because 
some  one  left  the  spigot  out  of  the  mo- 
lasses barrel  and  the  stuff  spoiled  a  lot 
of  flour.  Like  as  not,  he  did  it  himself; 
but  he  blames  it  on  me." 
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"That's  too  bad!"  responded  Kit. 

He  felt  very  sorry,  but  did  not  know 
anything  to  say  to  comfort  the  boy, 
who  had  resumed  his  former  attitude. 

After  awhile,  he  remarked: 

"I  saw  little  Ben  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  he  told  me  to  say  he  had  been 
good. " 

Mat  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  rubbing 
his  hands  wildly  through  his  hair, 
exclaimed : 

"Oh,  the  poor  little  chap!  What  a 
fool  I  was!" 

Then  he  pointed  to  some  brightly- 
painted  sleds,  the  runners  terminating  in 
two  swan's  heads,  which  stood  apart 
from  other  toys,  and  added: 

"I  promised  Ben  one  of  those.  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  He  has  so 
little.  He  was  so  happy  this  morning 
that  he  hopped  about  like  a  chirpy  little 
sparrow." 

And,  notwithstanding  his  sixteen 
years,  the  tears  stood  thick  in  Mat's 
eyes. 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Kit,  "Mr.  Do- 
lan  will  trust  you. " 

"He  isn't  given  to  trusting  much," 
replied  Mat,  thoughtfully,  as  he  watched 
the  gloomy  face  of  his  former  employer. 

Tin  customers  had  all  been  attended 
to  now,  and  the  store  was  empty  as  Kit 
went  up  to  the  counter  and  gave  his 
order. 

While  the  things  were  being  measured 
out,  Mat  came  forward  and  said,  with 
some  hesitation: 

"Mr.  Dolan,  will  you  let  me  have  one 
of  those  sleds  tonight  — the  one  I  picked 
out  you  know?" 

"Of  course  you  can  have  it  if  you  pay 
for  it,"   answered  Mr.    Dolan.  shortly. 

I  will  work  half  next  week  for  it.  and 
that's  twice  what  the  sled  is  worth." 
vi  ntured  Mat,   persuasively. 

"No  money,  no  goods,  is  my  motto," 


snapped  Mr.  Dolan.  Then  he  added. 
"Now,  Mat,  you  can  take  yourself  off,  for 
you  have  done  enough  mischief  for  one 
day  and  I  am  just  sick  of  seeing  you 
around. " 

Before  Kit  could  gather  up  his  par- 
cels, Mat  was  gone,  but  he  saw  him 
again  seated  on  a  snow-covered  fence 
rail  not  far  from  the  cottage.  Kit  felt 
very  sorry  for  his  misfortunes,  so  he 
went  to  him,  and  said,  in  his  kind,  sym- 
pathetic way: 

"Don't  feel  so  bad,  Mat.  You'll  be 
sure  to  get  another  place  soon." 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Mat,  mourn- 
fully, "hut  not  before  tomorrow.  I  am 
thinking  of  Ben.  I  can't  bear  to  see 
him.  The  little  chap  set  so  much  store 
by  that  sled. " 

Kit  could  not  find  words  to  comfort 
him,  so  he  said,  "Good-night!"  softly, 
and  went  on  his  way;  but,  though  the 
spices  and  other  nice  things  in  his  arms 
sent  out  a  delicious  odor,  somehow  the 
Christmas  plum  pudding  had  lost  much 
of  its  delights  to  Kit,  for  though  he  was 
scarcely  aware  of  it  himself  he  was  a 
very  kind-hearted  boy  indeed. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  as  he  passed  the 
cottage,  A  faint  light  burned  in  the 
room,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
small,  ragged  stocking,  hanging  on  the 
wooden  mantelshelf. 

Little  lonesome  Ben  stood  by  the 
window,  scratching  an  opening  in  the 
frost  that  covered  the  only  whole  pane 
of  glass,  to  peer  eagerly  out  into  the 
darkness. 

The  great  yellow  bowl  stood  on  the 
white  pine  table  in  the  bright  kitchen, 
and  as  Kit  stirred  the  dark  contents  with 
a  big,  wooden  spoon  his  eyes  roved 
along  the  shelves  of  the  dresser  opposite 
him,  where  several  large  mince  pies,  a 
big  cake,  jars  of  red  cranberry  sauce  and 
numberless  other  dainties  were  arranged. 
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A  turkey    read)'    to    pop    into  the  oven, 
was  in  a  pan  on  the  next  shelf. 

"Poor  little  Ben!  I  wish  you  had 
my  share,"  thought  Kit,  and  the  spoon 
moved  slower  and  slower. 

"Stir  faster,  Kit,"  cried  his  mother 
from  her  place  by  the  stove.  "Every- 
thing depends  on  the  stirring." 

Kit  went  to  bed  early  that  night, 
after  helping"  his  small  brothers  and 
sisters  hang  their  stockings  over  the 
fireplace;  but  he  was  very  silent,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  solitary  stock- 
ing pending  from  the  old  gray  shelf 
arose  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  some- 
thing like  a  lump  came  in  his  throat  at 
the  thought  of  the  misery  and  disap- 
pointment awaiting  poor  little  Ben  on 
Christmas  morning,  when  all  children 
should  be  happy. 

He  had  been  asleep  some  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  sound  of  smothered 
laughter  and  low  voices,  accompanied 
by  suspicious  bumping  and  clattering, 
awoke  him. 

"That's  Santa  Clans,"  whispered  his 
youngest  brother,  who  slept  with  him, 
in  an  excited  tone. 

"You  had  better  shut  your  eyes  and 
go  to  sleep,  or  you  will  find  a  switch  in 
your  stocking,"   said  Kit,  warningly. 

"You  tell  him  I've  been  good,"  an- 
swered the  youngster,  with  a  confident 
laugh.  "Even  good  boys  are  forgotten 
sometimes,"  thought  Kit,  as  he  remem- 
bered Ben  had  used  the  very  same 
words.  Somehow,  after  this,  Kit  felt 
very  wakeful  and  restless,  and  turned 
and  tossed  until  the  bed-clothes  were  in 
a  perfect  snarl,  so  he  got  up  and 
dressed  himself.  He  thought  he  would 
go  down  stairs  and    sit  by  the  fire  until 

he  felt  sleepy. 

It  was  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  creaking  of  the  stairs  must 
arouse  every  one  in  the  house  as  he 
moved  slowly  along. 


A  left-over  cricket  was  chirping 
merrily  under  the  hearthstone,  as  though 
rejoicing  at  its  own  prudence  in  secur- 
ing such  warm  winter  quarters,  and  the 
clock  ticked  loudly. 

The  stockings,  which  had  hung  so 
limp  and  collapsed  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing, bulged  out  in  every  direction  and 
under  each  stood  some  large  toy. 

Naturally  Kit  turned  to  his  own 
presents  first,  and  there  directly  beneath 
his  stocking  was  a  sled. 

His  first  sensation  was  one  of  un- 
mixed delight.  He  drew  it  out  so  that 
the  firelight  played  upon  the  glittering 
swan's  heads  that  ornamented  it,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  the  smooth  steel 
runners. 

He  had  never  possessed  such  a  beauty 
before.  He  turned  it  upside  down  and 
smiled  as  he  saw  marked  in  white  chalk: 

"For  Kit,  from  Kris  Kringle. " 

But  there  was  something  written  in 
lead  pencil  on  one  corner,  and,  on  look- 
ing closely  at  it,  read: 

"For  good  little  Ben." 

This  puzzled  Kit  for  a  moment,  but 
suddenly  he  remembered  the  sled  that 
Mat  had  pointed  out.  This,  then,  was 
the  very  one  that  had  been  selected  for 
the  little  fellow.  Kit  pushed  the  sled 
from  him,  and,  sitting  down  on  the 
rug,  stared  hard  at  trie  fire. 

The  cricket  ceased  to  chirp,  and  the 
clock  ticked  louder  than  ever,  while  the 
boy  watched  the  flames  of  the  cheery 
wood  fire  come  and  go. 

Presently  Kit  went  to  the  door,  drew 
the  bolt  and  peeped  out.  The  stars 
twinkled  frostily  in  the  deep  blue  sky, 
and  the  smooth  white  road  glittered  in 
the  darkness. 

After  considering  a  moment,  he 
picked  up  the  bear-skin  rug  from  the 
floor,  and  wrapped  it  about  him.  Then 
he  took  the  sled,    and,    with    one  regret- 
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ful  look  erased  his  name,  slung  it  upon 
his  back,  and  slipping  out  of  the  door, 
closed  it  after  him. 

"Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  do  it,  but 
then  every  time  I  played  with  it  I  know 
I  should  feel  as  though  I  had  little 
Ben's  sled,"  thought  Kit,  as  he  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  to  ascertain  if  he  had 
been  heard. 

As  he  trudged  along  through  the 
snow,  wrapped  in  the  white  bear-skin, 
with  the  sled  on  his  back,  he  might 
have  been  taken  for  good  old  Santa 
Claus  himself. 

In  a  brief  time  Kit  was  standing 
before  the  door  of  Mat  and  Ben's  poor 
home.  It  was  never  fastened,  he  knew; 
so,  turning  the  handle  softly,  he  found 
himself  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  a  few 
sticks  which  were  burning  in  the  blank- 
looking  fireplace. 

Suddenly,  Kit  was  confronted  by  a 
small  figure  that  started  up  from  a 
shadowy  corner. 

It  was  Ben,  and  he  whispered,  in 
half-startled,  but  wholly  delighted  tones: 

"It's  Santa  Claus  come  at  last!" 

Kit  dropped  the  sled,  and  was  out  of 
sight  before  the  child  had  half  recov- 
ered from  his  astonishment. 

At  home  no  one  had  missed  Kit,  so 
he  spread  the  bear-skin  down  in  its 
place  and  hurried  upstairs  and  into  bed. 

Covering  himself  with  the  quilts,  he 
was  asleep  before  he  had  time  to  reflect 
upon  what  he  had  done. 

Kit  was  awakened  by  wild  howi-j  of 
delight,  the  toot,  toot,  tooting  of  tin 
trumpets  and  the  rattling  of  small 
drums,  and  some  one  at  it  .  foot  of  the 
stairs  shouting: 

"Kit,  Kit!  lazybones,  wake  up  and 
wish  us  a  merry  Christmas!" 

He  sprang  out  of  bed.  How  could  he 
ever  have  slept  so  late  Christmas  morn- 
ing!    Presently    the  recollection    of  last 


night  arose  before  him,  and  he  became 
thoughtful.  But  at  length  he  went 
slowly  and  reluctantly  down  stairs. 

After  the  first  joyous  greetings  were 
over,  his  father  said: 

"Now,  Kit,  bring  out  your  sled  and 
show  it  to  the  others.  I  heard  you  last 
night.  There  is  no  use  hiding  it  any 
longer. " 

"I— I  —  have  not  hid  it,"  stammered 
Kit. 

"Then  it  has  been  stolen,"  said  his 
mother.  "I  found  the  door  unbolted  this 
morning. " 

"I  should  know  it  among  a  thousand," 
continued  Mr.  Dean,  "and  it  can't  have 
gone  far.  I  will  have  to  look  for  it  at 
once. " 

"No,  no,  don't!"  cried  Kit,  in  great 
distress.      "I  know  where  it  is." 

He  saw  now  that  he  had  been  wrong 
to  give  away  his  handsome  sled  without 
consulting  his  father  or  mother,  and  he 
was  quite  certain  that  he  would  not  be 
forgiven  very  readily.  So  he  was  greatly 
surprised,  when  he  had  stammered 
through  his  story,  to  hear  his  father  say: 

"Good  for  you,    young    Santa  Claus!" 

He  looked  up  into  his  mother's  face. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and,  as 
she  bent  down  to  kiss  him,  she  said: 

"Oh  Kit,  that  was  very  kind  and 
generous  of  you!  But  did  you  say  Mr. 
Dolan  turned  poor  Mat  off  without  pay- 
ing him  his  wages?  Then  they  won't 
have  any  Christmas  dinner." 

"Indeed  they  will,"  assured  Mr. 
Dean,    "for  they  shall  eat  it  here." 

And  so  when  Kit  sat  down  to  dinner 
that  day  Mat  was  at  his  side,  and 
opposite,  with  the  plum-puddins,  orna- 
mented with  a  sprig  of  evergreen,  be- 
tween them,  was  little  Ben,  his  eyes 
s'  ;ning  like  ^tars,  his  cheeks  as  red  as 
roses,  and  a  plate  filled  with  good 
things  before  him. 
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"Kit,  I  can  never  thank  you  enough," 
whispered  Mat.  "I  know  who  it  was 
who  brought  the  sled;  for  though  you 
had  tried  to  rub  off  your  name,  1  read  it. 
It  was  ever   so  good   of  you." 

"Don't  tell  Ben,"   cautioned  Kit. 

"You  just  ought  to  have  seen  Ben," 
went  on  Mat.  "  He  woke  me  up,  and 
told  me  that  Santa  Claus  had  come 
himself — a  little  old  man.  dressed  in 
white  fur.  " 

"So  he  did!  declared  Ben.  across  the 
table      "I  saw  him   with    my    own   eyes' 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dean, 
smiling  at  Kit,  "you  may  be  sure,  if  it 
was  not  Santa  Claus  himself,  it  was  his 
deputy.  " 

Of  course  every  one  enjoyed  the 
Christmas  dinner  immensely,  and  also 
the  games  that  followed  in  the  evening. 
But  Mat  and  Ben  never  forgot  that  day, 
for  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  happier 
life  for  them,  as  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  in  the  old 
cottage.  Mr.  Dean  found  a  place  for 
Mat  in  his  own  business,  at  a  fair 
salary,  and  after  that  little  Ben  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  either  cold  or 
hungry. 

Julia  K.   Heldrith. 


GERMAN  LEGEND  OF  THE  FIRST  CHRIST- 
MAS  TREE. 

Many  years  ago,  Gottlieb,  a  poor 
wood-cutter,  with  his  two  children, 
Hans  and  Gretchen,  lived  in  a  cot  near 
the  Black  Forest.  Each  morning  Gott- 
lieb would  kindle  a  fire  in  the  large  fire- 
place, prepare  his  homely  breakfast; 
then  when  the  first  gleam  of  daylight 
came  stealing  over  the  hills,  would  take 
his  ax  and  go  to  his  work  in  the  forest, 
leaving  the  still  sleeping  children  alone 
for  the  day.  Hans  and  Gretchen  were 
good,  kind  children;  and  at  night,  when 


Gottlieb  came  home  he  always  found  the 
room  tidy,  the  fire  bright,  and  two  cheery 
little  faces  to  welcome  him. 

One  winter  night,  as  the  children  sat 
by  the  fire  waiting  for  their  father,  they 
talked  of  the  coming  Christmas,  of  their 
dear,  dead  mother,  of  the  carols  she 
taught  them,  and  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  "Christchild"  she  so  often  told 
them. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  rap  at  the  door, 
and  opening  it,  found  there  a  little  boy, 
poorly  clothed,  and  with  bare  feet,  who 
said:  "I  am  cold  and  hungry;  may  I 
come  in?" 

They  brought  him  in,  warmed  him  by 
the  fire,  gave  him  some  of  their  supper 
of  bread  and  milk,  and  put  him  to  sleep 
in  their    own  little  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  was  gone.  Often 
through  the  day  they  thought  and  spoke 
of  him,  wondering  when  he  had  gone, 
and  as  night  again  came  on,  they  hoped 
he  would  somewhere  find  warmth  and 
comfort. 

While  speaking  of  him  they  heard 
music — many  voices  singing  the  beauti- 
ful Christmas  hymn,  "Peace  on  earth, 
good-will  to  men."  Going  to  the  door 
they  saw  a  band  of  children  coming  to 
the  house,  some  with  musical  instru- 
ments, some  with  pine-branches  in  their 
hands,  and,  among  them  their  little 
guest,  now  clothed,  and  a  bright  crown 
upon  his  head.  He  came  to  them  and 
said:  "You  are  kind  children,  who  for- 
got yourselves  in  caring  for  a  poor  for- 
lorn stranger.  Then,  placing  a  pine- 
bough  in  the  ground  he  said:  This  shall 
grow  from  year  to  year,  and  each  Christ- 
mas you  shall  find  on  it  something  to 
make  you  happy."  Then,  caressing 
them,   he  went  away. 

That  was  the  first  Christmas  tree,  and 
in  the  morning  they  found  it  filled  with 
nice,   warm  clothes  for  Gottlieb,  clothes. 
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shoes,  books,  and  toys  for  the  children. 
The  promise  was  not  forgotten.  Each 
year,  as  the  Christmas  tide  came  in,  the 
tree  was  filled  with  useful  gifts,  and 
when  Hans  and  Gretchen  grew  older 
they  knew  that  their  strange  little  guest 
must  have  been   the  Christ-child. 


FAN'S  CHRISTMAS. 

"  I've  made  out  a  list  for  Christmas 

Ot  the  children's  things,  you  know ! 
And  really,  Tim,  it's  surprising 

How  things  will  count  up  so; 
There's  Benny,  he  wants  a  pony. 

And  quite  expects  it,  too. 
And  surely  he  ought  to  have  it; 

Since  nothing  else  will  do. 

"  Then  Lulu  tel's  me  this  morning 

She  wants  no  less  than  a  watch  : 
Now  that's  what  I'd  like  to  get  her, 

It  it  wouldn't  cost  too  much  ; 
But  then,  you  know,  for  her  birthday 

We  bought  her  no  silk  dress, 
Si.  we'll  hav.-  to  manage  somehow. 

And  get  that,  too,  I  guess. 

"  And  then  there's  Tim.  the  precious  pet! 

Must  have  a  rocking-horse, 
A  train  of  cars,  a  velvet  suit. 

And  his  blocks  and  books,  of  course. 
Now  that  will  do  for  the  children, 

But  then  there's  me.  you  know, 
I  want  that  sealskin  coat  and  mufr 

You've  heard  me  talk  of  so. 

"  It's  costly,  Tim,  I  know  it  is, 

And  then  one  mure  new  hat  — 
Dear  I   what  a  costly  wife  I  am, 

But  then  you  don't  mind  that. 
5Tou  like  to  see  me  admired, 

As  I  hive  always  been  ; 
You  can't  deny  it  makes  you  fond 

And  proud  — now  nan  you,  Tim  ?" 

Tim  kissed  the  face  held  up  to  his. 

But  when  he  was  alone 
A  deep-drawn  sigh  rose  from  his  heart 

That  ended  in  a  groan, 
"  I  cannot  tell  them  yet!"   he  cried, 

•■  How  will  they  hear  the  fall  1 
And  yd  to  still  deceive  them  thus 

Will  prove  the  worst  of  all. 


"  0  Fate  !  you  might  have  proved  less  harsh, 

Or  shown  me  what  to  do, 
In  order  to  have  spared  them  this, 

With  Christmas  coming,  too. 
How  will  I  make  them  understand 

That  evei"3'thing  I  own 
Will  barely  keep  us  from  real  want, 

Much  less  redeem  our  home  ! 

"  I  wonder  what  poor  Fan  will  say — 

Oh  !  is  it  wrong  to  fear 
That  she  will  love  me  less  to  know 

Our  home's  no  longer  here? 
She  will  not  think  it's  hard  for  me 

To  thus  lose  wealth  and  fame  ; 
I  cannot  look  for  sympathy, 

And  quite  expect  her  blame." 

But  in  those  thoughts  Tim  wronged  his  wife, 

'Twas  verv  strange  he  knew 
N"t  that  the  heart  that  loved  his  wealth 

Loved  him  so  dearlv,  too. 
He  told  her  when  she  asked  him 

Whv  he  seemed  to  worrv  so. 
And  as  the  stranje  truth  dawned  at  last. 

She  reeled  as  from  a  blow. 

But  only  for  one  moment 

Did  she  fail  tc  think  of  him. 
For,  kneeling  by  his  side,  she  sa'd, 

"  Yon  must  hive  suffered,  Tim  ! 
I  think  it's  almost  worse  for  von, 

You've  home  it  nil  alone. 
While  we  have  lived  on  just  the  same, 

Because  we  have  not  known. 

"  T  hardly  realize  it  yet. 

It  seems  so  verv  strange 
To  think  that  home  is  really  gone, 

('Twill  be  an  awful  change); 
But  then    there  is  the  cottage,  dear — 

It's  not  so  bad .  you  see  ! 
And  then,  spite  all.  you  still  have  got 

The  children.  Tim.  ami  me." 

Tim  gazed,  somewhat  dazed,  at  first. 

"  My  precious,  loving  Fan  ! 
I  cannot  mourn  my  loss  just  now — 

I  fear  I  never  can, 
Since  it  is  me — just  me — yon  love, 

For,  Fin.  I  dared  to  dread 
That  vim  would  give  no  thought  to  me, 

But  heap  your  blame  instead. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  roused  such  thought, 

Nor  yet  what,  made  me  fear; 
'Twas  wrong,  and  I  can  only  say, 

Forgive  me — will  you,  dear?" 
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That  Christmas  Day  went  by  at  last, 

And  when  the  New  Year  came, 
Another  home  was  found  for  them 

To  learn  to  love  the  same. 

'Twas  hard  at  first,  they  all  declared, 

Extremely  hard,  but  then 
Each  hoped  that  they  might  some  day  buy 

The  loved  home  back  again. 
The  cottage  with  its  few  small  rooms 

Thus  grew  a  cheery  nest, 
And  sometimes  Fan  half  thought  that  she 

Might  learn  to  love  it  best. 

Tim  thought  the  place,  though  poor  and  mean, 

The  sweetest  spot  on  earth, 
For  there,  with  Fan  to  share  his  lot, 

He  learned  to  know  her  worth. 
He  labored  with  a  right  good  will, 

For  sure  success  he  met, 
And  prospered  in  those  three  short  years 

As  few  have  prospered  yet. 

But  no  one  guessed  the  secret 

That  he  guarded  day  by  day, 
And  smiled  about  so  gaily 

As  that  last  year  passed  away. 
The  winter  snows  again  lay  deep 

And  Christmas  time  was  near, 
So  Fan  prepared  another  list, 

And  Tim,  he  paused   to  hear: 

A  pair  of  skates  for  noisy  Ben, 

A  brown  serge  dress  for  Lu, 
A  painted  sled  for  baby  Tim, 

Was  what  she  thought  would  do 
The  secret  would  no  longer  keep, 

And  Tim  he  told  her  so  : 
"  I  meant  to  fill  that  other  list 

You  made  three  years  ago  : 

"For  Ben  would  like  his  pony  still 

And  Lu  her  watch  and  dress, 
While  even  you  would  not  reject 

A  sealskin  coat,  I  guess. 
I'll  tell  you  what — this  Christinas  Day 

Shall   harbor  not  one  care, 
For  I  have  bought  our  own  home  back, 

And  we  will  spend  it  there! 

"Now  that's  a  gift,  you're  sure  to  say, 

(We're  rich  again,  you  see!) 
And  in  return  for  all  this,  Fan, 

What  have  you  got  for  me?" 
Fan  gazed  up  through  a  mist  of  tears — 

Tears  that  for  joy  were  meant — 
But  at  the  bright  light  shining  through, 

Tim  smiled  and  was  content. 

Bertha  E.  Anderson. 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  ON  MARBLES. 

Marbles  were  at  first  made  of  marble, 
hence  the  name.  In  time  alabaster, 
which  was  not  only  more  easy  to  work 
but  prettier  in  its  contrasts  and  harmo- 
nies of  color,  came  into  use  for  the 
"finger  bullet."  Then  came  the  begin- 
ning of  patents  and  Dutch  marbles — 
from  Coburg  stone.  French  and  Chinese 
marbles  came  in,  the  French  being  the 
blue  "alleys — "  from  allez  (good  ones 
to  go) — the  Chinamen  making  them  of 
white  porcelain  with  blue  and  pink 
stripes. 

Common  marbles  made  of  clay  rolled 
into  balls  are  baked  in  a  kiln,  each  on 
a  tripod  stand.  On  each  marble  so 
made  you  will  find  three  little  marks, 
where  the  soft  clay  has  rested  on  a 
wire.  Clear  glass  marbles  are  made  by 
dipping  an  iron  rod  into  melted  glass, 
and  either  dropping  the  bunch,  taken 
up  on  its  point,  into  a  bullet  mold,  or 
else  whirling  it  into  spherical  shape  in 
the  hand.  Where  there  is  a  figure 
inside  of  the  sphere  this  figure  is  stuck 
on  the  end  of  the  rod.  and  the  glass  is 
worked  around  it. 

Colored  glass  marbles  are  made  by 
holding  together  a  bundle  of  different 
colored  glass  fibres,  melting  them  in 
the  blow  pipe  and  twisting  them  into 
shapes.  On  every  glass  marble  there  is 
a  scar  on  the  spot  where  the  marble  was 
chipped  off  the  rod  after  being  made. 
Agates  are  shaped  on  a  grindstone. 
Common  stone  marbles  are  made  by 
placing  bits  of  rough  stone  in  a  mill 
between  two  millstones.  Another  method 
is  to  place  a  strong  barrel  in  a  stream 
so  that  it  will  revolve  like  a  water 
wheel,  and  fill  it  with  odds  and  ends  of 
stone.  The  constant  grinding  of  the 
pieces  against  each  other  soon  rounds 
them,   just    as    the    sea    makes    pebbles. 
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YOUNG    FOLKS'  STORIES. 
Mabel's  Christmas. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  beautiful 
and  bright;  the  sun  shone  on  the  snow, 
which  made  it  sparkle  and  look  like 
small   diamonds. 

The  small  snow-birds  were  hopping 
about  the  yard  picking  up  the  crumbs 
and  bits  of  food  for  their  breakfast. 

The  names  of  the  people  that  I  shall 
write  about  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
and  Mabel  Raymond. 

Mabel  is  the  only  child,  she  has  large 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  she  is  ten 
years  old  this  beautiful  day  of  which  I 
am  speaking. 

The  family  are  wealthy,  they  have  a 
large  mansion;  the  front  yard  is  beauti- 
fully set  off  with  evergreens. 

When  Mabel  awoke,  she  found  her 
stocking  more  than  full  of  beautiful 
presents,  which  made  her  very  happy 
indeed. 

Yet  Mabel  had  a  surprise  in  store  for 
her  papa  and  mamma.  Just  before  break- 
fast she  slipped  her  small  gifts  under 
their  plates;  when  they  found  them  they 
were  very  pleased  with  their  little 
daughter. 

Mabel  was  kind  hearted  and  liked  to 
see  everyone  have  a  good  time  as  well 
as  herself. 

Christmas  dinner  was  delicious,  the 
large  turkey  lay  before  them,  and  tin 
table  was  spread  with  all  that  one's  heart 
could  desire. 

But  let  us  peep  into  a  small  cottage 
not  far  from  this  lovely  mansion.  Every- 
thing seemed  sad  and  lonely,  the  house  is 
almost  hidden  by  willows  and  shrubbery. 
Inside  close  by  the  fire,  sat  the  father 
and  mother  and  their  two  children;  Eva 
is  the  older,  she  is  nine    years    old,   and 


Bennie,  the  little  boy  is  six.  They  have 
hardly  enough  clothes  to  keep  them 
warm. 

They  have  not  risen  very  early;  the 
parents  look  very  sad  because  they  hav- 
en't means  to  make  their  little  ones 
happ)   like  other  children. 

Mabel  has  been  thinking  if  she  could 
not  do  something  for  them.  So  calling 
her  mother  to  one  side,  she  asks  her  if 
she  will  help  her  fix  some  of  her  dresses 
for  the  poor  children. 

Her  mother  is  a  kind,  gentle  woman, 
and  is  ever  willing  to  aid  and  assist  her 
little  daughter  in  doing  good. 

So  the  clothes  are  gathered  together 
and  rolled  in  a  large  bundle,  with  a 
warm  coat  and  cap  for  Bennie,  also  a 
basket  of  food  is  prepared,  which  she  is 
to  take.  The  fond  mother  wraps  her 
child  up  warm  and  bids  her  go  on  her 
journey,  and  hurry  hack. 

At  last  she  reaches  the  little,  old  gate 
which  she  opens,  hurrying  down  the  path 
she  places  the  articles  on  the  step,  and 
is  hurrying  away  as  the  father  opens  the 
door  and  catches  a  glimpse  of  her,  as 
she  passes  down  the  street. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  che  great  joy  that 
filled  that  little  home.  A  merry  Christ- 
mas indeed  for  the  poor  children,  as 
well  as  Mabel,  for  she  feels  as  though 
she  has  done  some  good,  which  has 
made  her  more  happy  than  all  the 
presents  she  received   that  morning. 

It  being  her  birthday  Mabel  was 
allowed  to  have  a  party  that  evening. 

She  invited  her  companions,  most  all 
of  them  being  children  of  high   birth. 

But  for  that,  Mabel  did  not  forget  to 
invite  the  poor  little  girl  in  the  old 
cottage. 

A.  large  Christmas  tree  in  the  parlor 
was  loaded  with  presents  for  the  guests, 
it  was  beautifully  lit  up  with  wax  can- 
dles. 
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All  the  children  came,  even  to  little 
Eva.  Such  a  happy  time  she  had  never 
seen.  They  played  games,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  were  led  into  the  parlor  by  Mrs 
Raymond,  who  gave  the  presents  to 
Mabel  to  give  to  each  one  with  a  kiss 
and  a  "Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. " 

The  party  broke  up  about  ten  o'clock, 
sleighbells  were  heard  merrily  ringing. 
They  were  coming  to  take  the  children 
home. 

All  were  safely  in  their  seats  except 
Eva,  of  course  she  did  not  expect  to  be 
taken  home. 

But  she  did  not  walk  home  for  Mabel 
found  a  place  in  a  large  sleigh,  where 
she  was  gladly  received  and  taken  safely 
home. 

When  safely  home,  she  related  all 
that  had  happened  that  evening.  Many 
thanks  and  prayers  ascended  to  the 
Most  High  in  behalf  of  our  little  heroine. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since 
that  evening;  Mabel  has  grown  to  be  a 
woman,  and  not  a  Christmas  has  passed 
but  someone's  heart  has  been  made 
glad. 

Her  father  and  mother  still  live,  and 
do  not  want  for  anything,  for  they  have 
been  greatly  blessed  for  their  kindness 
to  others. 

Wishing  all  "A  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year,"  that  we  may  follow 
the  example  of  our  little  heroine,  I  will 
close  my  story. 

/.  B. 


Healed   by   Faith. 

One  beautiful  autumn  morning  1 
started  with  my  mother  to  make  a  visit 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  our  home. 
After  about  four  hours'  ride  we  arrived 
at  our  destination  in  safety,  where  we 
were     kindly     treated     by     our     friends. 


After  spending  two  days  with  them  we 
started  home,  when  I  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  continued  to  grow  worse 
and  worse  until  my  parents  feared  I 
should  not  recover. 

My  mother  tried  many  soothing  reme- 
dies, and  earnestly  prayed  to  the  Lord 
for  my  recover}',  but  all  efforts  seemed 
in  vain.  Gradually  her  faith  began  to 
weaken,  and  she  said  she  would  call  in 
the  doctor.  As  she  was  about  to  do  so, 
my  aunt  came  to  the  door,  and  I  told 
her  that  my  mamma  was  going  to  call 
the  doctor,  but  I  had  no  faith  in  him 
nor  did  I  want  his  services,  for  I  knew 
that  God  could  heal  me,  as  He  had 
made  many  promises  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
which  I  have  tried  to  do  all  my  life. 
1  had  also  tried  to  be  faithful  in  attend- 
ing meetings  and  Sunday  School.  For 
this  reason  I  felt  that  the  Lord  would 
heal  me  in  time  of  need. 

My  aunt  also  strengthened  my  faith 
by  telling  me  thaf  if  I  so  desired  she 
would  administer  some  consecrated  oil, 
and  then  in  connection  with  my  mother 
would  pray  for  me.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  all  pain  ceased,  and  1  was  instantly 
healed  by  the  power  of  God. 

I  have  also  seen  the  power  of  God 
made  manifest  in  the  healing  of  the 
sick  many  times,  and  I  know  that  if  we 
will  try  and  be  obedient  to  the  Lord 
and  observe  His  laws,  He  will  hear  and 
answer  our  prayers. 

Effie   Q.    Reynolds.     Age  12  years. 

Mill  Creek,   Salt  Lake  Co. 


"You  are  as  full  of  airs  as  a  hand- 
organ,"  said  a  young  man  to  a  girl  who 
refused  to  let  him  see  her  home. 

"That  may  be,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
I  don't  go  with  a  crank." 
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More  Battles. 

After  Joshua  died  Judah  led  the  Is- 
raelites to  battle  against    their    enemies. 

The  Lord  had  told  the  Israelites  the}' 
were  not  to  make  peace  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  but  should  kill 
them  or  drive  them  out  completely,  but 
they  did  not  obey;  they  allowed  a  good 
many  of  them  to  stay  and  live  among 
them. 

While  Joshua  lived,  and  the  elders 
who  were  with  him,  the  people  served 
the  Lord,  but  when  they  were  dead  and 
the  children  grew  up  they  began  to 
marry  among  the  heathen  nations  and 
to  worship  their  idols,  so  the  Lord  let 
the  other  people  win  the  battles  some- 
times and  then  the  Israelites  would  have 
to  be  their  servants  for  perhaps  twenty 
years. 

After  awhile  they  would  get  to  think- 
ing about  their  wickedness,  and  they 
would  cry  to  the  Lord  to  help  them  and 
He  would  raise  up  wise  men  to  be  their 
judges  and  leaders,  and  to  free  them 
from  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  they  would  not  have  any  wars 
for  fortv  or  eighty  years,  and  then  they 
would  gi  i  to  worshiping  idols  again  and 
doing  other  wicked  things,  and  would 
again  become  the  servants  of  some  other 
nation. 

They  were  many  times  in  bondage  or 
servitude  to  other  nations,  and  they 
would  wonder  why  the  Lord  did  not 
help  them  as  He  used  to,  and  then  the 
Lord  would  raiM  up  a  prophet  who 
would  tell  them  it  was  because  they  did 
not  ser\e  the  Lord. 

At  one  t inn    the  Lord  raised  up  a  proph 
et    named    Gideon,  who    led   the    Israel- 
ites to  battle  and   freed    them    Irom  their 
oppressors,   the   Midianit.  s. 

About  thirty-two  thousand  of    the    Is- 


raelites started  out  to  battle  against 
them,  but  the  Lord  told  Gideon  that  \ 
was  too  many,  because  when  thev  won  the 
battle  they  would  think  they  did  it  them- 
selves, by  their  own  strength,  but  He 
wanted  them  to  know  that  their  victory 
was  on  account  of   His  help. 

Gideon  then  told  them  that  all  who 
were  afraid  might  go  back  home,  and 
when  they  saw  what  a  multitude  there 
was  of  the  Midianites,  their  courage 
failed  them,  and  all  but  ten  thousand  of 
them  went  home,  but  the  Lord  said 
there  were  still  too  many,  and  He  told 
Gideon  how  to  divide  them  again,  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  there  were  only 
three  hundred  men  left  with  him  to  fight 
against  all  the  Midianites,  but  the  Lord 
was  going  to  be  with  them  so  they  were 
not  afraid. 

Gideon  told  each  man  to  take  a  pitch- 
er with  a  lamp  in  it,  and  a  trumpet,  and 
to  do  as  he  did;  then  he  stationed  them 
all  around  the  camp,  and  all  at  once 
they  broke  their  pitchers  and  shouted, 
"The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gid- 
eon. " 

Then  they  all  held  their  lamps  in  one 
hand,  and  blew  their  trumpets  at  once, 
and  the  Midianites  were  so  frightened 
that  thev  turned  and  rail  as  hard  as  they 
could. 

The  three  hundred  Israelites  followed 
them  and  killed  in  that  battle  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Mid- 
ianites. 

The  Israelites  then  served  the  Lord 
for  a  few  years,  but  when  Gideon  was 
dead     they     went     to     worshiping     idols 

again. 

Celia  A.  Smith. 


S.  S.  Teacher:  "Jennie,  do  you  know 
what  a  miracle  is?"  Jennie:  "Yes'm, 
ma  says  it  you  don't  marry  our  new 
minister  it  will  be  a  miracle." 
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THE    PRIZE    WINNERS. 

On  the  first  of  July  last  we  made  an 
offer  of  prizes  for  various  kinds  of  edu- 
cational work  done  by  boys  and  girls. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners: 

Best  Original  Story,  suitable  for  Our 
Little  Folks'  department  of  the  Instruc- 
tor, by  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  — 
First  prize,  a  handsome  set  of  books 
entitled  Simple  Bible  Stories,  Millie 
Babcock,  Spanish  Fork;  second  prize, 
a  copy  of  book  entitled  Moral  Stories, 
Alvenia  Savage.  Woodruff,  Arizona. 

For  Best  Original  Story,  suitable  for 
Our  Little  Folks'  department,  by  boy 
or  girl  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years—  First  prize,  large  print, 
cloth  bound  copy  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  L.  G.  Home.  Farmer's 
Ward;  second  prize,  small  print,  cioth 
bound  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Daniel 
B.    Hill.  Springville. 

For  Best  Lead  Pencil  Drawing,  by 
boy  or  girl  under  fourteen,  subject  to  be 
chosen  by  the  competitor — First  prize, 
four  books  of  the  Faith  Promoting 
Series,  Calvin  Fletcher.  Provo;  second 
prize,  copy  of  the  work  entitled  The 
Martyrs.  Sarah  Pate,   Union. 

For  Best  Lead  Pencil  Drawing,  by 
boy  or  girl  between  fourteen  and  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  subject  to  be  chosen 
by  competitor— First  prize,  large  print, 
cloth  bound  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon,  J.    Leo    Fairbank,    Provo. 

For  the  Best  Map  of  Utah,  drawn  and 
colored,  by  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen — 
First  prize,  cloth  bound  copy  of  Life  of 
John  Ta)  lor.  Sarah  Taylor,  Logan; 
second  prize,  morocco,  gilt  copy  of 
Latter-day  Saints'  Hymn  Book,  Lucy 
Hubbard,  Willard. 

For  Best  Map  of  Utah,  drawn  and 
colored,  by  boy  or  girl  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years — First  prize,  leather. 


gilt  copy  of  Life  of  Joseph  Smith, H.  W. 
Boden,  Brigham  City;  second  prize, 
cloth  bound  copy  of  Life  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Burgess  Andrus,  Draper. 

For  Best  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Sketch,  of  county  competition  open  to 
all  under  twenty  years  of  age,  first 
prize,  full  morocco,  gilt,  large  print 
copy  of  Book  of  Mormon,  Tillie  Gard- 
ner, Pine  Valley;  second  prize,  leather 
gilt,  large  print  Book  of  Mormon, 
Ellen   L.    Young,    Fremont. 

For  Best  Specimen  of  Penmanship, 
consisting  of  the  first  six  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  by  boys 
or  girls  under  fourteen  years  —  First 
prize,  copy  of  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Song  Book.  Mary  Taylor,  Provo;  second 
prize,  cop}'  of  Book  of  Mormon  Stories, 
Susie    Stewart,    Benjamin. 

For  Best  Specimen  of  Penmanship, 
consisting  of  the  thirteen  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  by  boy 
or  girl  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years — First  prize,  calf  grain,  gilt  copy 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Mary  Brock- 
bank,  Spanish  Fork;  second  prize, 
leather  bound  copy  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,    Florence  Brereton.    Provo. 

We  made  an  offer  of  prizes  for  the 
best  original  pencil  drawing  of  a  land- 
scape scene  in  Utah  or  surrounding 
country,  but  there  were  no  competitcrs, 
hence  the  prize    has  not    been   awarded. 


MORE  PRIZES. 

We  shall  continue  to  offer  prizes  for 
work  done  by  our  young  folks.  The  list 
of  prizes  will  be  published  in  the  first 
number  of  the  next  volume  of  the  In- 
structor. We  would  like  all  our  little 
friends  to  carefully  look  over  the  list 
when  it  appears,  and  try  for  some  of 
the  prizes. 
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CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

On  a  winter  nigh;:  in  the  olden  time, 
When    the    weary    world  was  sunk  in 
sin, 
And  darkness  reigned,  and  the  earth  was 
full 
Of  war  and  tumult  and    hopeless  din, 
A  messenger  came  from  the  world  above 
To  bring  the  glad   tidings    of   boundless 
love. 

He  was  welcomed  not  by    the    rich    and 

great; 
No    martial    trumpet     proclaimed    his 

birth; 
Unknown,  in  a  lowly  manger  lay 

The    child    of    heaven     and    Lord     of 

earth — 
The     messenger     sent     from     the    world 

above 
To  bring  the  glad    tidings    of   boundless 

love. 

A  star  shown  in  the  Eastern  skv 

To  mark  the  spot  to  a  chosen  few 
Where  the  holy  infant  lay,   who  came 
To  light  the  benighted    world    an.  w 
The     messenger    sent    from     the    world 

above 
To  bring  the    glad  tidings   of  boundh  ss 
love. 

The  light  still  shines  with   ceaseless  ray 

Over  every  land  and  every  sea, 
Through  storm  and  tempest  and  trouble 

and  stritr, 

For     "I    am    the  light    of  the  world," 
said  He — 

The     messenger     sent     from     the     world 

above 
To  bring  the  glad    tidings    of  boundless 

love. 

The  light  still  shines  through  the  clouds 
of  sin, 
And  always  points  to  a  better  way, 


Where      rest    and     peace     and     joy     are 

found, 
For  these  are    the    gifts    of  His  natal 

day — 
The     messenger     sent    from     the    world 

above 
To  bring   the  glad    tidings  of   boundless 

love. 


THE  RAIN   TREE. 

There  is  in  South  America  a  tree 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  three  feet  at  its  base, 
and  which  possesses  the  power  of  strongly 
attracting,  absorbing  and  condensing 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Water 
is  always  to  be  seen  dripping  from  its 
trunk  in  such  quantity  as  to  convert  the 
surrounding  soil   into  a  veritable   marsh. 

It  is  in  the  summer  especially,  when 
the  rivers  are  nearly  dried  up,  that  the 
tree  is  most  active.  If  this  admirable 
quality  of  the  rain  tree  were  utilized  in 
the  arid  regions  near  the  equator,  the 
people  there,  living  in  miser)'  on  account 
of  the  unproductive  soil,  would  derive 
great  advantages  from  its  introduction. 
Where  it  grows,  there  is  a  tich  and  lux- 
uriant vegetation  The  botanical  name 
o!   the  true  is  Tamai  caspi. 


No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest 
sort  can  really  be  strong,  gentle,  pure, 
ami  good  without  the  world  being  better 
for  it — without  somebody  being  helped 
and  comforted  bv  the  very  existence  of 
that  goodness. 

Kind  words  cost  only  a  little  thought, 
a  little  self-control,  a  little  effort;  but 
their  fruits  are  manifold  and  weighty. 

Our  hast\'  actions  disclose  our  hab- 
itual feelings  as  nothing  else  does. 


HOLINESS  TO  THE   LORD. 
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